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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Atom Bomb Control (p. 5) 


Digest of the Article 

Shortly after the first atom bomb was 
dropped in August, 1945, the U. N. 
established an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Permanent members were the Big 
Five plus Canada and other members 
were the non-permanent members on 
the Security Council. The AEC was pre- 
sented with an American and a Russian 
plan. Although there were some areas 
of agreement, major points of disagree- 
ment continue to be questions of owner- 
ship of atomic plants, the time table for 
destruction of existing atom bombs, and 
punishment for violations. 

Now that the Russians seem to have 
developed their own bomb, the need for 
controlling atomic energy has become 
the world’s number one problem. The 
President of the General Assembly, 
Carlos P. Romulo, has come forward 
with suggestions for a compromise, but 
these have made no progress. 

Aim 

To acquaint students with the Rus- 
sian and American plans for control of 
atomic energy and to consider proposals 
which are being made to compromise 
differences between the rival plans. 


Assignment 

1. In outline form indicate the Amer- 
ican and Russian plans for control of the 
atomic bomb. Use parallel columns. 

2. Study the chart on page 7. List the 
areas of agreement between the Ameri- 
can and Russian plans and list the areas 
of disagreement. 

3. How has the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly sought to bring the two 
sides together? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Recently two books on the atomic 
bomb were published. One is entitled 
No Place to Hide and the other is Must 
We Hide? What do you think the au- 
thors had in mind when they gave their 
books such titles? 

2. What evidence is there that the 


United Nations has been concerned with 
the problem of atomic control since the 
first bomb dropped on Hiroshima? 

3. Why has the U. N. failed to arrive 
at a plan for controlling the atomic 
bomb? 


Old Age (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

An increasing proportion of our peo- 
ple are over 65 years of age. By 1965 
there will be one over-65 person for 
every five people between the ages of 
15 and 65. Plans to make old people 
financially secure include the Federal 
Social Security Law. Its revision to in- 
clude more workers and to increase the 
amount of payments will be considered 
by the Congress when it reconvenes in 
January. At present about 35,000,000 
workers are covered by the law. Some 
6,000,000 workers will receive addi- 
tional aid from private pension plans 
which supplement Federal pension pay- 
ments. Recently concluded agreements 
in the steel and auto indystries will in- 
crease the number of these workers. 

Medical advances have increased life 
expectancy. Many of our over-65 group 
are in good physical condition. Their 
retirement creates problems of how to 
keep them useful and happy in retire- 
ment. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have students understand that al- 


though they are young, the problems of 
old age concern them. 


Assignment 

1. What provisions for old age are 
made by the Federal Government? Why 
is Congress considering a bill to revise 
the existing law? 

2. How have private companies at- 
tempted to meet the pension needs of 
their workers? 

3. Apart from financial problems, 
what other problems are connected with 
caring for people who are over 65? 


Motivation 

In many schools throughout the coun- 
try local offices of the Social Security 
Administration are sending speakers into 
classrooms to talk to students about the 
rights of workers under the present law. 
Why? 

Pivotal Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you if people over 65 receive pensions 
of $100 a month, $30 a month, or no 
pensions at all? 

2. What evidence is there that the 
Federal Government is concerned with 
the problem of pensions for people over 
65? 

3. Why have some labor unions made 
the question of adequate pensions a 
major bargaining issue in their relations 
with employers? 

4. Should workers contribute to pri- 
vate pension plans as they do to the 
Federal pension plan? Defend your 
point of view. 

5. Since revision of the present Social 
Security Law will be considered by 
Congress in January, what might you 
wish to tell your Congressman on this 
subject? 


Summary 

In a year or so most of you will be 
working for a living. Why should the 
question of pensions concern you now? 


Activity 

Interview vour father or some other 
adult who is either a worker, or an 
employer, or a professional person who 
is self-employed. Explain that you are 
studying the problem of pensions in 
school. Ask him whether he is a mem- 
ber of any pension plan at present. How 
does the plan work? Report the results 
of your interview to the class. 


Should the Government Have 
Power to Forbid Strikes? 


(p. 14) 
Digest of the Arguments 

In this round-table discussion various 
solutions of problems raised by strikes 
in essential industries are considered. 
One point of view holds that steel, coal, 
electric power, transportation, and other 
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industries are essential to public health 
and that strikes in these industries should 
be outlawed. Opponents of this solution 
argue that it would be difficult to deter- 
mine where to draw the line between 
essential and non-essential industries. 
There is the further consideration of 
depriving workers of the chief weapon 
whereby they can adjust grievances. 
Compulsory arbitration as a solution is 
considered. Business and labor spokes- 
men in this round-table both fear that it 
will harm collective bargaining as the 
soundest instrument for settling labor 
disputes and that it will open the way 
for Government regulation of all phases 
of industrial life. Another point of view 
would retain the right to strike in essen- 
tial industries, but would provide for 
Government intervention in case the dis- 
pute seriously menaced public welfare. 
Activity 

Organize a town meeting in class. 
Two speakers may prepare arguments 
on either side of the question as stated 
in the article. The class can then ask 
questions of the experts or make com- 
ments from the floor. The class should 
be asked to outline the arguments, in 
parallel columns, as they are given by 
the speakers. 


Freedom Is a Hard-Bought 
Thing (p. 16) 
Aim 
To give your pupils further insight 
for understanding great periods, person- 
alities, and events in American history 
through good historical fiction. 


Motivation 

What’s your favorite American his- 
torical novel? Why? 
Topics for Discussion 

What period in American history is 
spanned by Elizabeth Page’s novel, The 
Tree of Liberty? Who are the two chief 
historical personages involved in the 
story? What fictitious characters also 
play important roles in The Tree of 
Liberty? How does Dr. Commager sum 
up the personalities of Jefferson and 
Hamilton? Do you agree with his inter- 
pretation? Why or why not? In Dr. Com- 
mager’s opinion, which of these two 
great Americans dominates the novel? 
Why? What, according to Dr. Com- 
mager, are Miss Page’s chief talents as 
(a) an historian, (b) a writer of fiction? 
Explain the references to Addisonian 
prose, the Tripolitan War, and the Vir- 
ginia aristocrats. Who were S. Weir 
Mitchell, Albert Gallatin, Howard Pyle? 


Activities 
1. Ask four of your pupils to read 
Mary Johnston’s Lewis Rand, Gertrude 


Coming Up! 


in future issues 


December 7, 1949 


National article: The Southwest (sec- 
ond in series on U. S. regions). Foreign 
article (pro-and-con): The Chances of 
Peace. Inside Washington: The Grid- 
iron Club. Transportation series: Long- 
haul Trucking. 

Also: Short story, speech techniques 
article. 


December 14, 1949 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights—full text and background mate- 
rial. Christmas features. 


December 21 and 28, 1949 


No issues—Christmas holidays. 


Advance Note: The January 18, 1950, 
issue will be a special issue on Safety. 
(This had originally been scheduled for 
the second semester.) The special issue 
on the 150th Anniversary of Washing- 
ton, D. C., originally scheduled for Jan- 
uary 11, has been postponed until 
March 1, 1950—closer to the time of the 
actual celebration. 














Atherton’s The Conqueror, Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel, and Ken- 
neth Roberts’ Northwest Passage. Let 
them discuss informally in class the com- 
parative -merits of these four novels as 
history and fiction. 


Young Voices (p. 18) 
Activities 

1. Ask a student who is especially 
interested in poetry to write a review of 
Joe Burch’s two contributions. In the 
introduction to this feature, Joe’s teacher 
explains the boy’s personal theory about 
what poetry should be. Is Joe’s poetry a 
good practical application of his ideas? 

2. Have your pupils write one para- 
graph stating their personal theory about 
what poetry should be. Then have them 
turn theory into practice by writing one 
or two original poems of their own. 


All That Glitters Is Not Brass 
(p. 19) 


Assignment 

Ask the members of your class to look 
up in a dictionary the words picaresque 
and picaroon. 
Aim 

To give your students a brief intro- 
duction to a type of composition that 
goes back to the Greeks and is still pop- 
ular—picaresque fiction. 


Motivation 

Have you recently read a short story, 
novel, or play in which the main char- 
acter is a self-confessed rogue? 


Topics for Discussion 

Define the terms picaresque and 
picaroon, and give the origin of each. 
(One of the best definitions of picaresque 
fiction may be found in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica: The prose autobiog- 
raphy of a real or fictitious personage 
who describes his experiences as a social 
parasite and satirizes the society which 
he has exploited.) Are Joaquin and his 
uncle true picaroons? Give reasons for 
your answer. Describe in your own 
words the economic situation of Mexico 
in the days of the revolution. In what 
specific ways are Joaquin and Uncle 
Hilario making the most of the crisis? 
Have you seen any movies lately that 
migh: be said to be in the picaresque 
uadition? 


Activities 

1, Ask two members of your class to 
write character sketches of similar types 
in Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist and 
Edna Ferber’s Saratoga Trunk. 


New Book on Point Four 


In the November 16 special issue on 
Point Four we quoted an article by Mr. 
Willard R. Espy. Mr. Espy’s book, deal- 
ing with the Bold New Program, will 
be published by Harper & Brothers in 
the spring. The book will not carry the 
title quoted in our special issue. 


Sister M. Delia: Your postcard re- 
quest omitted school name and address. 
—Ed. 


FREE READING 


Would you or other teachers in your 
building like additional copies of the 
16-page picture booklet, Adventure into 
the Past? You don't have to be a sub- 
scriber to Scholastic Magazines to get as 
many copies as you can profitably use 
in your classes. It is free in classroom 
quantities. Send postal card to Don 
Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 


I. Atomic Bomb: A. a-5; b-2; c-3; d-1; 
e-4. B. 1-A; 2-R; 3-B; 4-R; 5-A; 6-R; 7-B. 

Il. Old Age: a-2; b-3; c-1; d-2. ° 

Ill. Freedom Is a Hard-Bought Thing: 
1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F. 

IV. All That Glitters Is Not Brass: a-1; 
b-2; c-1; d-2; e-3; f-3. 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 


“Stars of the 
Future”. 


Doctors say 
the more often boys and girls 
eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow 


THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS IS 
QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT i Naeiteon/ 


Fellas and girls! Start now to be a Star of the Future! Eat Quaker Oats 
often! You get more growth, more endurance—(and grownups get more 
energy, more stamina) —from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole- 
grain cereal! A recent survey shows only 1 school child in 5 gets enough 
breakfast. So doctors say, the more often boys and girls eat a good 
oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow! 


¢ Ved! Less than 
oa Ve ii Quaker Ifa SERVING 


Oats helps save on the family’s grocery for the Giant of the Cereals 
bills. Saves precious time for Mom, too— oe 


Quick Quaker Oats cooks in 2'2 minutes! 


A GANT ca Flavor! 


Always a breakfast treat! The creamy- 
delicious taste of Quaker Oats makes it 
the most popular cereal in the world! 
Tempting recipes on package. Make your 
cereal delicious Quaker Oats! 


ie ; ‘ 
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The Larchmont Story 


N December 16 young people in the schools of 
Larchmont, New York, will trim a special Christ- 


mas tree. It will be decorated with Christmas cards 


and greetings received by them from children in the 


town of Abbeville, France. For weeks before that date, 
the Larchmont kids have been sending cards and pack- 
ages to the Abbeville kids. 

These “International Friendship Trees” are part of 
a nationwide program called “Operation Democracy, 
Inc.” It started about three years ago when the citizens 
of Dunkirk, New York, spontaneously decided to 
“adopt” their sister town of Dunkerque, France. (See 
“Democracy Begins at Home,” Senior Scholastic, Jan. 
5, 1948). They knew that Dunkerque, scene of the 
miraculous rescue of the British army in World War 
II, was devastated and poverty-stricken. They sent 
thousands of tons of food, clothing, toys, tools, medi- 
cines, and livestock to Dunkerque, and collected over 
$100,000 cash. Overnight Dunkirk became the friend- 
liest town in the United States. 

The idea was too good to keep. New Rochelle, N. Y., 
adopted La Rochelle, France; Brooklyn became big 
brother to the Dutch town of Breukelen; Wichita, 
Kansas, and New Orleans, La., chose Orleans, France. 
When they ran out of similar names, American cities 
adopted, for one reason or another, hard-pressed com- 
munities all over Europe, including towns in France, 
England, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, 
Finland, Greece, Austria, and even Germany. At latest 


Luxembourg, 





OUR FRONT COVER: Split-second timing by photographer  Ed- 
ward Feldman caught this center jump at the most dramatic 
instant. For this photo Ed won second prize in the 1949 Scholas- 
tic Magazines-Ansco Photography Awards. Ed is from Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Consult your teacher for 1950 Awards. 








and Operation Democracy, Inc 

These Larchmont, New York, high school students are working on 
Christmas projects for their affiliated overseas town, Abbeville, 
France. Betty Stow and Willard Anderson are taping cards from 
French friends on a miniature of the International Friendship Trees 
which will be decorated December 16. Roger Barnes, Judith Mc 
Avity, and Arlita Holt afe checking presents for Abbeville. They 
are all members of the Mamaroneck Sr. High School French Club 


count, more than 200 of these two-way friendships have 
sprung up, coordinated by Operation Democracy as a 
national Clearing house. 

Larchmont claims no originality for its project. A 
general program of aid to Abbeville has been in opera 
tion for a year, with adults and community organiza 
tions, women’s clubs, service clubs, church groups, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts participating. Last spring the 
school children helped distribute and fill 6,000 bags 
with food and other necessities for the citizens of war 
ravaged Abbeville. At Easter-time they sent a gift of 
jelly beans, which brought back warm expressions of 
thanks from the French children. 

The only new angle added by Larchmont is the 
“Friendship Tree” idea. Larchmont people got in touch 
with their overseas town months ago and asked them 
to join in the exchange of greetings. Many young people 
in the schools designed original cards of their own. 
Many sent CARE packages to their friends abroad. On 
December 16 they will bring their cards and tape 
them on the tree branches with cellophane. In addition, 
a public community tree will be dedicated with cere- 
monies at which a French official will bring personal 
thanks. 

If your community has not yet caught the spirit of 
the “International Friendship Tree” and adopted a 
community overseas, there’s no time like the present. 
With the blessing of our State Department, the co- 
operation of the United Nations, and the facilities of 
Operation Democracy, any one can start a community 
project. Through these two-way activities, every boy or 
girl, man or woman in our land can become his own 
“Voice of America,” bringing to the whole world a 
convincing and practical demonstration that the United 
States stands for peace and brotherhood. 














We welcome them. We give $50 for 
the best sports shot by a high school 
student entered in the SCHOLASTIC- 
ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS; 
second—$25; third—$15. Our maga- 
zine “Scholastic Coach” also wants 
sports shots. Cover picture—$5; in- 
side—$3. 


Sports are “naturals” for camera 
fans with flash equipment, but be 
original. Everyone shoots centers 
jumping in the air or football 
players making tackles. 


Go lens-hunting for something new 
... Track... Swimming . . . Tennis 
. .. Girls’ Sports. Go after the whole 
. . Training . . . Be- 
fore the game .. . Audiences . . . 
The coach . . . Scoring . Show- 
ers. Shoot from new angles. Try a 
series of pictures. 


story on film . 


Sports is one of 13 classifications 
open to high school camera fans 
in the 1950 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS. Ask your 
camera club adviser or art teacher 
for rules booklets. If not available 
send to: 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


7 £. 12th $t., New York 3, N. Y. 











Say What 


« «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
I agree with Herman Masin that 
Peggy Lee has beautiful teeth (“Do- 


| re-Lee!,” Oct. 19), but didn’t he count 


a few too many? 


Miriam Katten 
Weaver H.S., Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Masin still insists he counted 36 
teeth (four over the human maximum). 
But he admits that the dazzling display 
made his head swim and may have 
caused him to see double here and 
there.—Ed. 

es ° e 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished Herman Masin’s 
interview with Peggy Lee. Having 
been a bop fan for several years, I was 
disappointed when Peggy said, “I think 
the Gillespie recording of Cubana Bop 


| is a fine piece of music.” 


It is practically agreed among bop 
fans that Cubana Bop is just about the 
worst record Diz ever cut. It is the kind 
of music that makes those unfamiliar 
with bop hate it. I hope that those who 
are not “hep” to what’s happening in 
the modern jazz field will not take this 
as an example of typical bop. 
Roger Hearin 
Saginaw (Mich.) H.S. 
. . . 

Dear Editor: 

In “Who's Who Among U.S. Lead- 
ers” (Oct. 5) you stated that Henry 
Ford II graduated from Yale. When 
our social studies class looked up Ford 
in Current Biography, we discovered 
that he attended Yale, but did not grad- 


} uate. 


William C. Schroder 
St. Louis Park (Minn.) H.S. 


Your class is right. Ford attended 
Yale for tour years, but did not grad- 
uate.—Ed. 

e . . 
Dear Editor: 

After reading that Otto Feucht had 
detected a so-called “pink” fringe to 
your editorial on Senator Frank Gra- 
ham (“Say What You Please!” Oct. 26), 
I reread that editorial carefully. My 
friends and I agree that there is noth- 
ing in it that would give any level- 
headed American that impression. 

On the contrary, since the editorial 


7 You Please! 


pointed out that Senator Graham start- 
ed out with little and worked to the top 
where he is today, it pointed up one of 
our democratic ideals. In saying that the 
editorial had a “pink” fringe, Otto ob- 
viously meant that it contained pro- 
Communist views. I think too many 
people today jump at any excuse to 
make statements like Otto’s. 

The reputation which Senior Scholas- 
tic has already established speaks for 
itself. It is the most unprejudiced maga- 
zine I know of. 

Betty Ann Lester 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


* 7 7 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to express my views on 
the question asked by the senior class 
of Thomaston (Ga.) Trade School in 
regard to the Atlantic Pact (“Say What 
You Please!” Oct. 19). Russia should 
not have been invited to join the Pact. 
First of all, Russia is not one of the 
countries in the North Atlantic area. 
Secondly, Russia’s actions are the whole 
cause of the treaty. 

Gene Witherspoon 
New Hanover H. S. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
eee 
Dear Editor: 

Our class had a debate on your Oct. 
19 pro-and-con topic (“Should We 
Elect the President by Popular Vote?”). 
The majority of the class agreed that 
the President should be elected by pop- 
ular vote. But I, for one, think that any 
system that has been used by our Gov- 
ernment for such a long time, a Gov- 
ernment that many nations envy and 
would like to copy, is certainly one 
worth keeping. 

A change in our system now would 
cause great turmoil. There would be 
many needless arguments and a great 
loss of time. If citizens of the U.S. are 
so ready to accept other heritages of our 
forefathers, why not their system for 
electing a President, too? 

Richard J. O’Brien 
St. Michael's HS. 
Northampton, Mass. 
o . . 


Dear Editor: 

Advertisements are part of a maga- 
zine, too. But often they're poorly 
chosen and are too frequent through- 
out the magazine. Senior Scholastic car- 
ries just enough advertisements, and 
those are of special interest to teen- 
agers. They contain merchandising 
hints which are very helpful. 

Jane Herte 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Fischetti in the New York Herald Tribune 


OR several years the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists had displayed on 
its cover a clock pointing to eight 

minutes of twelve. Last month the min- 
ute hand on the clock was moved up to 
three minutes of twelve. 

The reason for pushing the clock 
ahead President Truman’s an- 
nouncement on September 23 that the 
United States had “evidence that with- 
in recent weeks an atomic explosion oc- 
curred in the USSR.” 

To the men who know most about 
the atom—the nuclear physicists—it is 
later than we think. Time is running 
out. If the world is to be saved from 
suicide, the atomic bomb must be out- 
lawed and outlawed quickly. 

Now that the Russians apparently 
have cracked the A-bomb secret, the 
issue 18S more urgent than ever. 

No one disputes that the overriding 
problem facing the world today is in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 
Whether we are to have world peace 


was 


or a world in pieces hinges on the suc- 
cessful solution of this problem. 

This is so evident that no govern- 
ment official in the world dares to deny 
it. And yet there is still no effective 
system of international control. Why? 

To answer this question means that 
we must review the history of the long 
deadlock over atomic control in the 
United Nations. 

A good placg to begin is at the be- 
ginning—the beginning of the U. N. 


The World’s 


Still on a 


Tightrope 


International control of atomic energy 


When the United Nations Charter was 
being drafted at San Francisco in the 
spring of 1945, the atomic bomb was 
still a top, “hush-hush” secret, unknown 
to the delegates of that historic *con- 
ference. In fact even the inner circle 
of scientists were not sure it would 
work. As a result no provision was 
written into the Charter for the control 
of this most fearsome of mass killers. 

The existence of the atomic bomb 
became “known” a few weeks later. On 
August 6, 1945, a single A-bomb 
dropped by a U. S. plane destroyed 
three fifths of the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima. Three days later another 
atomic bomb Nagasaki. 
Within a few weeks Japan surrendered. 

In the meantime President Truman 
publicly urged that means be found “to 
protect ourselves and the rest of the 
world from total destruction.” 

The first important step in this di- 
rection was taken by the foreign min- 
isters of the Big Three (United States, 
Britain, and Russia), meeting in Mos- 
December 27, 1945. They 
agreed to recommend to the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly the appointment of a 
commission which would deal with the 
atomic problem. 

Accordingly, the first session of the 
General Assembly, which convened in 
London in January, 1946, established 
the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission. 

This Commission was to consist of 
12 members—the 11 members of the 


destroyed 


cow on 


seems no closer to reality 


Security Council plus Canada. Since 
Canada had worked with the United 
States and Britain in producing the 
bomb, she was made a_ permanent 
member of the Commission. The Big 
Five, too, are permanent members. The 
other six countries serve on the Com- 
mission only during their term on the 
Security Council. 

The General Assembiy instructed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to “pro- 
ceed with the utmost dispatch to make 
specific proposals for control of atomic 
energy ... for the elimination of atomic 
weapons and all other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” 

On June 14, 1946, U. S. delegate 
Bernard M. Baruch submitted the 
American plan for the international 
control of atomic energy. “We are 
he told his fellow-members of 
the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
“to make a choice between the quick 
and the dead. That is our business. . . . 
If we fail, then we have damned every 
man to be the slave of fear. Let us not 
deceive ourselves: We must elect world 
peace or world destruction.” 

Here is an outline of the United 
States plan: 

1. An International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority (IADA) would he cre- 
ated under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The IADA would rule the en- 
tire field of atomic energy throughout 
the world—for the purpose of prevent- 
ing its use in war by any nation. 
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2. The IADA would have complete 
control of the world’s sources of atomic 
energy raw materials—the elements 
uranium and thorium. It would take 
over all known deposits wherever they 
may be, and conduct surveys to dis- 
cover new deposits. 

3. The IADA would have “complete 
control” over all plants producing “fis- 
sionable materials” (uranium 235, plu- 
tonium, and others used in releasing 
the tremendous power of the atom). 

4. The IADA would be given the 
“sole and exclusive” right to conduct re- 
search in the field of atomic explosives. 
But “non-dangerous research” (that is, 
for peaceful purposes) could be car- 
ried on by all nations under licenses 
granted by the IADA. 

5. The IADA would have the right 
to inspect atomic activities everywhere. 
That would mean free entrance into 
any country for IADA inspection pur- 
poses at any time. 

6. “Serious” penalties would be fixed 
for violations. By “violations” is meant 
illegal possession, use, or manufacture 
of atomic bombs. 

7. To provide such punishment—and 
this is of the greatest importance—the 
authority of the IADA would operate 
free of the veto power now enjoyed by 
the Big Five in the U. N. Security 
Council. “There must be no veto to 
protect those who violate their solemn 
agreements not to develop or use 
energy for destructive pur- 
(For background on the veto 
Key issue, Oct. 5, 


atomic 
poses.” 
power see 
and 21.) 

8. Finally, the safe- 
guards are set up—and not until then— 
the United States would destroy its 
stockpile of atomic bombs and surren- 
der to the IADA the technical secrets 
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pertaining to atomic energy production. 

Shortly afterward Russia’s represen- 
tative on the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Andrei Gromyko, sub- 
mitted the Soviet government's counter- 
proposals. The Soviet plan—as clarified 
and elaborated during three years of 
prolonged discussions—consists of the 
following provisions: 

1. Nations would be permitted to 
continue to own, operate, and manage 
all atomic energy facilities within their 
territories. 

2. Nations would also be permitted 
to own atomic materials, including the 
nuclear fuels which are the explosive 
substance of the weapons themselves. 

3. An international control body 
would be set up. But this body should 
not have the right to own or operate 
atomic plants. 

4. The international control body 
would have powers only of periodic in- 
spection of declared facilities. This 
means inspection at regular intervals 
only of such atomic plants as individual 
nations are willing to admit they own. 

5. The powers of the control body 
would also be limited to making “rec- 
ommendations” to countries and to the 
Security Council. (No provision is 
made in case an individual country re- 
fuses to accept the recommendation. ) 

6. The control body would operate 
within the framework of the Security 
Council, and its actions would be sub- 
ject to the veto of any of the Big Five 
powers. (Soviet spokesmen have _in- 
all along that the veto power 
be retained “under any circum- 
stances.” ) 

7. A simple international treaty 
would be signed outlawing the pro- 
duction and use of atomic weapons. 

8. Individuals guilty of violating this 
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treaty would be punished by their own 
national governments and not by any 
international tribunal. 

9. Originally, the Russians demanded 
that existing stockpiles of atomic bombs 
be destroyed before any international 
control goes into effect. Lately they 
have indicated their willingness to have 
the A-bombs destroyed at the same 
time international control is created, 

To sum up, the two plans differ on 
these key issues: (a) right of national 
ownership of atomic plants; (b) veto 
power on atomic matters; (c) the kind 
of international inspection; (d) punish- 
ment for violations; (e) powers of the 
international control body; and (f) 
timetable for the destruction of exist- 
ing atomic weapons (see chart on fac- 
ing page). 

Of the 17 countries which have 
served at various times on the U. N. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 14 en- 
dorsed the United States plan, and only 
Russia, Poland and the Ukraine op- 
posed it. 

Moreover, on November 4, 1948, the 
General Assembly went on record ap- 
proving the American plan. Only Rus- 
sia and the five Soviet-controlled coun- 
tries cast their votes against it. 

Thus the U. S. plan is now actually 
the U. N. plan. 

Last July 29 the U. N. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission just about gave up. 
It declared in a resolution that the 
deadlock confronting it “was beyond 
its competence to overcome.” The issue 
was referred back to the “sponsoring 
powers” (the Big Five and Canada) 
and that is where it rests today. 

The impact of the “atomic explosion” 
in Russia seemingly did not budge 
either side. President Truman stated 
on October 24, at the cornerstone lay- 
ing of the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, that the 
United States will continue to 
support the U. N. plan “unless 
and until a better and more ef- 
fective plan is put forward.” 
Nor has there been any indica- 
tion that the Russians are will- 
ing to retreat from their posi- 
tion. 

Delegates of the small and 
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middle-sized countries attending 
the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly are showing grave 
concern about the atomic threat. 
Haiti, Argentina, and New Zea- 
land have each introduced reso- 
lutions to outlaw atomic weap- 
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France and Canada_ jointly 
proposed that the General As- 
sembly urge all nations to give 
up atomic selfishness so that the 
U. N.. itself could develop 
atomic energy #®r peaceful uses, 
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real ban on the use of atomic weapons. 

In substance, however, none of these 
proposals varies from the U. N. 
jority plan. They 
the urgent need for a settlement. 

In an attempt to break the stalemate, 
General Assembly President Carlos P. 
Romulo issued on November 9 an ap- 
peal to the Big Five Powers and Can- 
ada. In this appeal he made the follow- 
ing suggestions 

1. There should be an “atomic 
armistice,” accompanied by _interna- 
tional inspection. Every country should 
stop making atomic bombs and open 
its borders to international inspectors. 

2. There should be an international 
pledge by all nations to refrain from 
use of the atomic bomb. 

3. Renewed efforts should be made 
by the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to find a long-term settlement 
during this armistice. 

4. The Commission should consider 
“the possibility of a new approach to 
the fundamental problem of control.” 

Warren R. Austin, chief United 


ma- 


merely stress anew 


Soviet proposals, on right hand side 
of chart, include periodic inspection 
of declared atomic plants. Russia re- 
cently agreed to make “control time 
table’ steps 2 and 3 simultaneous. 


States delegate to the United Nations, 
in a formal reply to General Romulo 
expressed “the appreciation of my gov- 
ernment for the spirit which motivates 
your appeal” and promised “serious 
consideration” for his proposals. 

The New York Times, analyzing 
General Romulo’s proposals in a recent 
editorial, finds them inadequate be- 
cause halting of atomic bomb pro- 
duction and prohibition of atomic 
weapons before effective international 
control “would enable the Soviets to 
disarm the West while catching up on 
their own bomb production.” 

On November 10 Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky delivered 
a long speech before the General As- 
sembly’s Special Political Committee. It 
contained no answer to General Romu- 
lo’s proposals; no offer to revise the 
Soviet proposals; no invitation to the 
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United States to submit new proposals. 
In fact, all it did was to restate, more 
forcefully than ever, Russia’s insistence 
on her own plan. 

In this speech Vishinsky warned the 
United States not to rely on hopes it 
could maintain an atomic lead over 
Russia. The speech was regarded by 
many of the U. N. delegates as ap- 
parently Russia’s final rejection of the 
majority plan for international control 
of atomic energy. 

This brings the atomic story up to 
date—and hopes for settlement seem no 
closer than in 1946. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Does the fact that Russia now ap- 
parently has the atomic secret change 
your opinion about atomic energy con- 
trol? How? 

2. In view of the three-year dead- 
lock, should the U. N. now give up its 
attempt at setting up effective atomic 
energy control? 

3. Do you think the U. S, should 
now revise its control plan? 
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WHO GETS PENSIONS? Chart shows that a majority of present workers will be entitled to pensions at age 65. 


Will You Enjoy 
a“‘Ripe Old Age’’? 


@ NEWS FLASH: WE’RE GROWING 
OLDER! 

“Who's kidding?” you say. “So Notre 
Dame plays football. Is that news? Of 
course we're growing older, every day.” 

But we don’t simply mean that every 
365 days adds another year to our age. 
We mean, as a nation, we're growing 
older. Every day our population in- 
cludes a larger percentage of older 
people. 

Today there are 11 million Americans 
over the age of 65. 

In another 25 years there will be 18 
million “senior citizens.” And when 
you reach 65 there may be as many as 
21 million of you and your fellow old- 
sters in the United States. 

The reason isn’t hard to find. Medical 
science is adding decades to our life 
expectancy (the average number of 
a person may expect to live). 
Baby girls born today can expect to 
live an average of 70 years. Baby boys 
born today can look forward to an 
average life span of 65 years. Half a 
century ago the average life expectancy 
was nearly 20 years shorter 


vears 


Then, too, mass immigracion of young 
people from other lands has been largely 
halted. America is “settling down” and 
the proportion of old people is rapidly 
advancing (see chart on facing page). 

Everyone wants to enjoy a healthy 
old age. But with the advances brought 
by medical 
problems 
or W rongly 


have come 
Age 65 has become—rightly 
the signal for calling a man 
“too old to work.” Modern industry 
and city living made ours a 
“young people's world.” Men and 
women over 50 find it increasingly 
difficult to get a job. They hear the 
same story over and over: “Sorry, but 
we want someone vounger.” Also some 
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employers are reluctant to hire older 
workers because they might soon have 
to pay them expensive pensions. 

Years ago this was not true. Most 
people lived on farms or in other rural 
regions. A man continued to plow his 
field or milk his cows as long as he 
was able, without regard to the num- 
ber of candles on his birthday cake. 

In the days when your parents weré 
young, it was common for Grandmother 
to make the family clothes at home. 
Today this is quite rare. In today’s 
world of city apartment living, most 
grandparents have lost many of the 
tasks which once made them highly 
useful members of the family. 

There are two sides to the problem. 
First, there is the matter of financial 
help to our older people. Only a small 
percentage of Americans, if they retire 
at 65, have enough money to stop 
working and live on their savings. For 
the vast majority help must come from 
others. How much help can the nation 
afford to give? 

The second side to the problem is 
to find ways to keep our older people 
happy and healthy. A man who has 
worked since boyhood cannot happily 
retire at 65, unless he has new interests 
and diversions to turn to. 

Let’s look at each of these separately. 
Financial help means pensions—month- 
ly payments from the state or Federal 
Government, from private industry, or 
from other sources. To find out what 
these pension plans mean today, let’s 
interview an imaginary group of aver- 
age people. 

BEN WILLIAMSON, who works for 
the Jones Machine Tool Company, a 
small local firm, is first on our list. 

“Tll be 65 in a few months,” says 
Ben. “It will seem strange when my 


birthday arrives, because that’s the day 
I stop working. Think of it, after all 
these years! But the company has a 
policy—no one works after 65. I don’t 
get any pension from the company, but 
my wife and I have a little nest-egg 
saved up. And we'll get about $44 a 
month from the Government.” 

Ben Williamson is one of 35,000,000 
workers covered by Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, under the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. The Jones Machine 
Tool Company has been deducting one 
per cent of Ben’s wages every pay day. 
The company has matched this with a 
similar amount and has sent it to the 
Government. There are now 1,700,000 
retired workers (or their widows) who 
receive Government old age pensions. 
For married men these pensions now 
average $44 a month; for single men, 
the average payment is $28. 

Can Ben and Martha Williamson 
live on $44 a month? Obviously not. 
But, as Ben says, “It’s going to be a 
great help. When we add it to the 
savings, and with a little help from our 
son, we'll get by.” 

Last month the House of Representa- 
tives approved a bill to broaden the 
Social Security Act. Under this bill 
eleven million additional workers would 
be covered by the law, and pension 
payments would rise as much as 70 
per cent. The Senate will probably take 
up this bill in January. 

HELEN VOGEL is 67 now. Here is 
her story: 

“T’'ve been a housemaid for most of my 
life, but I had to stop work last year. 
My health just wasn’t good enough. 
But I get a check for $65 every month 
from the state insurance office. That 
at least pays the rent and buys some 
of my food.” 

Helen is one of 2,500,000 people 
who receive Old Age Assistance. 

Old Age Assistance goes to needy 
old people who have no other means of 
support. Part of the funds come from 
the Federal Government, out of social 
security funds. The rest of the money 
comes from each of the individual 
states. Old Age Assistance goes to peo- 
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ple who are not covered by regular 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 

Payments vary widely from state to 
state. Needy old people average as 
much as $70 in California. In Missis- 
sippi payments average less than $20. 

Some states have voted tremendous- 
ly expensive old age assistance pro- 
grams. Last year California lowered the 
eligibility age from 65 to 63, and per- 
mitted old people to get pensions even 
if they own a house and have consider- 
able savings. This proved so expensive 
that California citizens voted _ this 
month to trim down the program. The 
age was returned to 65 and the amount 
of property a “needy” old person can 
hold was reduced 

HAROLD ARMSTRONG has been 
an employee of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for 20 years 

“I guess I’m a fairly lucky fellow,” 
says Harold. “I’m only 55 now, but it 
looks to me like I’m sure of a comfortable 
old age. Like millions of other workers 
I’m covered by Federal social security. 
But now my union, the United Auto 
Workers, and the Ford Company have 
signed a new contract. That contract 
provides a pension of at least $100 a 
month for me at age 65 

“Here is the way it works: Suppose 
I’m entitled to $60 a month from Uncle 
Sam when I retire at 65. The company 
puts up an extra $40 to bring it to 
$100. And I don’t have to pay a nickel 
out of my what the 
company gives me later. The same goes 
for all other 30-year Ford employees. 
The only hitch is that I have to stay 
with my company to collect the pen- 
I lose it if I transfer to another 
company.” 

Harold is one of six million workers 
in more than ten thousand companies 
which have their own pension plans. 
In about two thirds of these private 
plans workers do not have to make 
any contribution from their wages. In 
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the remainder employees pay part of 
the cost of company-sponsored pen- 
sions 

By next 
thousands of 


there will be many 
workers benefiting 
from private pension plans. The recent- 
ly ended steel! strike, involving half a 
million this very 
issue. The steelworkers’ union won their 


year 
other 


nen, centered on 
demand for pensions supported entirely 
by company contributions. (However, 


in most cases, the union agreed that 
workers should share the costs of “social 
insurance” such as hospitalization and 
accident and life insurance.) 

The steel agreements—and 
the similar agreement reached by the 
Ford Motor Company and UAW-—seem 
likely to set the pattern in large indus- 
tries generally. 

OSCAR JOHNSON is a clerk in the 
Treasury Department in Washington. 
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“We Government workers know ex- 
actly what we're going to get in the 
way of pensions,” says Oscar. “We're 
not covered by social security. But out 
of every paycheck the Government 
keeps six per cent. That piles up and 
eventually gives me a sizable pension. 
For instance, I $3,000 a year. 
When I retire at 65, after thirty years’ 
Government service, I'll get a monthly 
pension of $140. If I get a raise, or if 
I work longer than 30 years, my pen- 
sion will go up. And if I leave Govern- 
ment service now to take another job, 
I can take away with me most of the 
money I've put into my pension fund.” 

These “interviews” show us what our 
country is doing to help older people 
financially. But what about the other 
side of the problem? Is our type of 
industrial society shoving them “out in 
the cold?” 

One survey shows that two fifths of 
companies studied require employees 
to retire at 65. Yet there are workers 
who, at 65, are as healthy as many 40- 
year-old workers. Doctors believe we 
are sending thousands of men to early 
because we them 
idleness before their usefulness 

Many employers believe that it is not 
wise to hire or retain older workers. 
These older people, it is feared, can- 
not learn skills as quickly as 
younger people, or are more likely to 
be injured or become ill on the job. 

But recent studies have shown that 
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these fears are not justified. Older work- 
ers can learn new skills readily, as was 
proved during the war years when 
people of all ages were pressed into 
new jobs. Older workers, it has been 
shown, are more loyal and conscientious 
than others, and can often perform jobs 
of painstaking accuracy. Also, they take 
care to avoid many accidents incurred 
by younger workers. 

Some educators believe that high 
school students and young adults 
should do more than prepare them- 
selves for the one career of their choice. 
They should also think about a less 
strenuous skill or profession for their 
later years. For instance, a construction 
worker might develop the skill of mak- 
ing fine hand-made furniture, first as 
a hobby and, in his later years, as a 
means of making a living. 

Perhaps we shall advance the “nor- 
mal” retirement age beyond 65. That 
would be in the distant future, how- 
ever, for the trend is still in the other 
direction towards earlier. retirement. 
For the present we are concentrating 
on reducing the financial risks of old 
age and attempting to restore old age 
to a useful, productive period 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. In times of depression and unem- 
ployment, why is there pressure for 
workers to retire at an early age? 

2. What plans do you have for a 
“ripe old age”? 
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THE AMERICAS 


“QUIET” REVOLUTION IN 
PANAMA. It happened quietly, 
during the night, while most Pan- 
amanians were asleep. 
When they went to bed on November 
19, Daniel F. Chanis was president of 
their country. When they woke up in 
the morning of November 20 they had 
a new President—Roberto F. Chiari. 

There was, of course, no election in 
Panama that night. What happened was 
a typical Latin American revolution— 
this time without any bloodshed. 

Figuring prominently in the revolt 
was Col. Jose Antonio Remon, chief of 
Panama’s National Police. The ousted 
President Chanis had accused Colonel 
Remon of graft and had placed him 
and two of his top aides under arrest. 
That was on November 19. 

That very same day the police struck 
back. They threatened to shoot it out 
with the President’s Palace Guard. (And 
there was the rub—the President's 
guards are hopelessly outnumbered by 
the police). To avoid bloodshed Presi- 
dent Chanis agreed to resign. 

Vice-President Roberto F. Chiari was 
sworn in to succeed Chanis to the 
presidency. And, as expected, Colonel 
Remon was released from jail. 

Chanis had been president of Panama 
less than four months. He was elected 
First Vice-President last year and be- 


came President in August, upon the 
death of President Diaz Arosemena. 
What's Behind It: Panama occupies 
the isthmus that links North and South 
America. Her population of 680,000 is 
less than that of St. Louis. 
Her chief economic asset is the Pan- 


ama Canal which cuts through the 
country. Because we hold the. canal 
rights (for which we pay $450,000.a 
year), whatever happens in Panama is 
of special concern to us. 

Responsible officials of American re- 
publics are also concerned by the con- 
tinued violations of democratic processes 
in Latin America. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


RAH, RAH, SHAH! Uncle Sam 
is playing host to a distinguished 
foreign visitor. 
Our guest is a dark, handsome young 
man of 30. By his looks he could pass 
for a movie actor or a famous athlete. 
But he is much more than this. The 
athletic, good-looking young man is the 
Shahinshah (King of Kings) of Iran. 
His Imperial Majesty Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi (that’s his name) is the 
first Oriental monarch to pay a state 
visit to the United States. He was in- 
vited by President Truman and was 
flown the 7,000 miles from Iran in the 
President’s plane, the Independence. 
His Imperial Majesty is here for a 
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Wide World 
This just-completed building is one of the 
centers of attraction at Haiti's interna- 
tional Exposition, opening in the Caribbean 
republic next week. The World's Fair, fea- 
turing many varied exhibits, celebrates the 
200th birthday of the capital, Port-au-Prince. 


four-week visit. He will not leave 
hungry. Already 21 dinners, luncheons 
and receptions are scheduled in his 
honor. Officially, the reason for his visit 
is “to study American social institutions, 
industry, and agriculture.” 

Unofficially, however, it is rumored 
(and the Shah has confirmed the 
“rumors” himself) that Iran seeks to 
obtain more American aid—military and 
economic. Iran is already included for 
a small share of help in our Military 
Assistance Program recently approved 
by Congress. 

The Shah would like to receive more 
help from us. His country, adjoining 
the Soviet Union, has been the target 
of Russian propaganda attacks in recent 
years 

After World War II Russia failed to 
withdraw her occupation troops from 
Iran on schedule. She also encouraged 
a revolt in Iran’s province of Azerbaijan. 
It was the pressure of the United 
Nations that forced Moscow to recall its 
troops. Recently, said the Shah, rela- 
tions with Russia have “improved.” 

Early in his visit the Shah was intro- 
duced to American college football. His 
Majesty attended a gridiron battle in 
Washington, D. C. 

As honorary captain of the George 
Washington University team, he saw 
“his” boys whip Georgetown, 28 to 7, in 
an upset. 

When the game opened the combined 
student bodies trotted out a brand new 
cheer for the distinguished visitor. It 
went: 

“Rah, rah, rah, Shah, Shah, Shah!” 

What’s Behind It: Iran sorély needs 
modern methods of farming and indus- 
try. A seven-year program, under U. S. 


guidance, is about to begin there (see 
“point four means business!”, Nov. 16 
issue). 

But underdeveloped Iran is also the 
world’s fourth largest producer of oil. 
The nation’s economy is largely sup- 
ported by royalties from the British- 
controlled Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany. 

Russia has often expressed interest in 
obtaining oil rights in Iran. Thus Iran 
is an important center of interest in 
today’s oil-hungry world. 


GERMANY MOVES FORWARD. 
The new Federal Republic of 
Germany (see Oct. 12 issue) has 
moved still closer to complete 
independence and freedom of 
action. 
This is the result of a meeting of the 
Big Three Foreign Ministers’ conference 
in Paris early this month. At the meeting 
were U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, British Foreign Secretary Er- 
nest Bevin, and French Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman. 

At the close of the two-day confer- 
ence Secretary Acheson went to Bonn 
capital of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. There he conferred with Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, chief of the new 
Western German government. 

It was Chancellor Adenauer, in a 
speech to his parliament, who revealed 
to the world the decisions of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers. They were: 

1. The Western German republic 
will be permitted to join the Council of 
Europe, an organization of the demo- 
cratic European nations. 

2. The Western German republic 
will be allowed, for the first time, to 
set up its own consulates in foreign 
countries. (“Consulates” are commer- 
cial agencies of a government in foreign 
ports and trading centers.) The purpose 
of this is to help the Germans enlarge 
their export trade. 

3. The dismantling of German war 
factories will be continued. But the 
dismantling of other plants now en- 
gaged in peacetime industries may be 
halted. The main purpose of dismantling 
is to prevent the future rise of a power- 
ful Germany. But, on the other hand, 
German production is needed to restore 
Europes’ prosperity. 

4. The Big Three Foreign Ministers 
also held out hope that the Germans 





would be allowed to build larger “and 
faster ocean freighters. 

What's Behind It: Observers believe 
that these decisions by the Big Three 
are intended to counteract Soviet prop- 
aganda in Germany. 

The Russians, who had set up a rival 
government in their Eastern occupation 
zone, have been trying to discredit the 
Bonn government as a “puppet regime” 
of the Western Allies. These Allied meas- 
ures, it is expected, will add new prestige 
to the Western German government. 

eee 

CHINA: DOUBLE TROUBLE. 

There are two Chinas now. One 

is controlled by the Nationalist 

government with which we have 

regular diplomatic relations. 
The other (comprising four fifths of 
China’s area two thirds of her 
population) is controlled by a Commu- 
nist regime which we have not recog- 
nized. It is with both of these Chinese 
governments that the United States has 
had trouble in recent days. 

Trouble No. 1 revolved around the 
blockade which the Chinese Nationalist 
government had imposed on the ports 
seized by the Chinese Communists. On 
November 15, an American merchant 
ship, the Flying Cloud, was shelled and 
damaged as she moved into the open 
sea from blockaded Shanghai. Fortu- 
nately no one was injured. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
a strong protest with 


and 


promptly filed 


LATEST IN AIR TRAVEL 


the Chinese Nationalist government for 
endangering American lives in that 
shelling. 

More serious was trouble No. 2—our 
trouble with the Communist regime. On 
October 23, Angus 1. Ward, the Ameri- 
can Consul General in Mukden, and 
four members of his staff, were jailed by 
the Communist authorities. (As Consul 
General, Ward is a top-ranking com- 
mercial representative of the United 
States government in China.) 

The Communists charged that a 
former Chinese employee at the U. S. 
consulate was beaten on September 23 
when he demanded pay upon his dis- 
missal. 

The State Department denied these 
charges and has demanded that the five 
United States officials be released. The 
demand was ignored. Our consul at 
Peking, headquarters of the Red regime, 
wrote to the Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai on November 3 asking that the 
Americans be freed. No 
received. 

Washington has taken a grim view of 
the situation. President Truman de- 
nounced the jailing of the Americans 
by the Chinese Reds as “an outrage.” 
Secretary Acheson made it clear that 
recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime by the U.S. is out of the ques- 
tion so long as the five U.S. officials 
are in jail. (Watch for pro and con 
discussion next week on recognizing the 
Chinese Communists. ) 


answer Was 


International News Photos 


These five midget donkeys, shown with air host- 
ess Rita Oakley, have just completed a journey 


by plane from the island of Sardinia, Italy. Each is no larger than a St. Bernard 
dog. They are headed for a Michigan farm, where they will be raised as a hobby. 
(If you don’t see the fifth donkey at first, look closer: He’s the shy one in the 


middle, slightly behind the others.) 


i 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Oscar L. Chapman 
of Colorado. Born Oc- 
tober 22, 1896, Ome- 
ga, Va. Takes present 
office December 1, 
1949. Graduate of 
Westminster Law 
School, Denver. Law- 
yer, joined Interior De- 
partment in 1933. Ac- 
tive campaign leader 
Herris & Bwine for Democratic party 
Cut out this photo and caption and paste it 
in proper place on page 7, Oct. 5 KEY issue 
eee 
LEGAL HELP FOR ALL. If you 
have a troublesome legal prob- 
lem, you may soon be able to go 
to a central office and get prac- 
tical advice from a lawyer for a 
very moderate fee. 
The American Bar Association will soon 
establish a nationwide system of “pre- 
ventive law” making legal services avail- 
able to millions of citizens. 

A three-year survey, financed by the 
ABA and the Carnegie Foundation, in- 
terviewed 4,000 families in six cities 
It found that the great majority of thes« 
people had never hired a lawyer be 
cause they did not know one, or were 
afraid it would cost too much. 

The proposed plan is to set up “law- 
yer reference” centers in all cities of 
over 30,000 population. A person need- 
ing legal advice would go to this office 
and discuss his problem with the staff 
If they found that legal help was 
needed, he would be referred to a 
competent attorney who had volun 
teered for such service. 

The first visit would cost $5. If fur 
ther legal steps were necessary, fees 
would be fixed between lawyer and 
client according to a moderate scale. 

Plans of this kind are already in 
existence in 29 cities. Of the cases 
referred by these centers four fifths 
never are taken to court, but are settled 
in a friendly manner. 

What’s Behind It: Many cities al 
ready have “legal aid societies” to pro- 
vide free legal service for needy persons. 
But the new “reference plan” would not 
be a charity program. By this method 
the profession hopes .to bring itself 
closer to the needs of all people. In this 
way it might forestall any proposals to 
“socialize” law by Government action 

+ * 
RAIL FARES JUMP. If you live 
in northeastern U. S., it will cost 
you 12'2 per cent more for a train 
ride from now on. 
Thats the effect of a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
regulates railroads and other forms of 
transportation between states. 

The ICC voted to permit the 61 East- 
ern railroads (East of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio and Potoma 
Rivers) to raise their passenger fares 
The order applies to coach as well as 
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parlor and sleeping-car fares, but does 
not include commutation fares near 
cities, nor trips between points in the 
same state. The Southern and Western 
roads are not affected. 

This is the third time these railroads 
have been allowed to raise fares since 
the war. The rates are now 50 per cent 
higher than they were in 1940. 

Passenger revenues in the east have 
steadily declined for years because of 
competition from buses, airlines, - and 
private cars. All these roads are running 
their passenger services at a loss. 

A minority of the members of the 
ICC opposed the increase on the ground 
that the railroads would lose still fur- 
ther passenger travel at these higher 
rates. 


| THE ABRMINISTRATION 


SECRETARY CHAPMAN. Pres- 

ident Truman’s new Secretary of 

the Interior is a man with a record 

of long Government service and 

loyalty to the Democratic party. 
Oscar L. Chapman, 53, is the Presi- 
dent's choice for the Cabinet post. He 
takes office December 1, and must be 
confirmed by the Senate when it meets 
in January. 

Chapman (see photo and capsule 
biography above) succeeds Julius A. 

“Cap”) Krug, who announced his 
resignation this month. Krug, the young- 
est member of the Cabinet, announced 
his resignation amid conflicting rumors 
as to his reason for quitting. 

Chapman was one of the main plan- 
ners of the Truman election campaign 
of 1948. He has been Under-Secretary 
of the Interior since 1946. He is ex- 
pected to carry on Krug’s policies of 
promoting Federal development and 
conservation of our natural resources. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


SPARE THAT TREE! The cause 
of “conservation” of our forests 
was given a helping hand early 
this month by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 
The Court ruled that a state has the 
right to enforce a law which says that 
people who cut down forests to sell the 
logs must replant the “cut” acres. 

The court refused the appeal of a 
timberman who claimed that a Wash- 
ington State law requiring timberland 
owners to re-seed or re-stock their land 
was unconstitutional. A Washington 
State court, now upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, had said: We do not 
believe “a state is required under the 
Constitution of the U. S. to stand idly by 
while its natural resources” are ex- 
hausted. 


i. . 
Harris & Ewing 


This is Lowell Thomas, Jr., shown at the 
White House door, after he and his commen- 
tator-father had returned from a world tour. 
The 200-year-old religious scroll and the 
message (folded paper) are for President 
Truman from the 15-year-old Dalai Lama, the 
spiritual ruler of remote, mountainous Tibet. 


What’s Behind It: Ever since the 
days of “Teddy” Roosevelt the U.S. 
Government, many state governments, 
and other organizations like the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries have 
waged campaigns for saving our trees 
and forests. 

Most recent news of progress came 
this month. The St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany announced a “perpetual-yield” 
forest program in a 220,000-acre yellow 
pine forest in Georgia; unless destroyed 
by fire or other disaster, the forest can 
yield forever a variety of wood products 
through crop rotation. Other companies 
have already undertaken such “tree 
farming” programs (see “The Pacific 
Coast,” Nov. 2 issue). 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PRIZE COMMENCEMENT. 
Speeches made at commencement 
have won new honor for 15 high 
school students. 
When Freedoms Foundation awards 
for 1949 were announced last week, the 
list included prizes for high school 
students. Cash awards were made by 
the Foundation in twelve different 
divisions—ranging from comic strips to 
sermons—for “speaking up for freedom.” 
One of these groups was for the “Best 
High School Commencement Address.” 
First prize of $2,000 in this group went 
to John Dodson of West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, for his 1949 com- 
mencement address, “The Lesson of 
Esau.” Second prize of $750 was 
awarded to Virginia Jonson, Hamilton 


(Ohio) High School for her speech, 
“What Makes America Great?” 

Thirteen other cash or medal awards 
were made to high school students. 

Among other awards was one to Mrs. 
Rosa K. Eichelberger for her series of 
articles, “All Out for Democracy,” pub- 
lished in 1947-48 Scholastic Magazines 

The awards were presented at the 
headquarters of Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge in a barn once occupied 
by George Washington’s troops. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


Quirino wins (see Nov. 9 issue): Pres- 
ident Elpidio Quirino won an uneasy 
victory in the presidential elections in 
the Philippines this month. He edged 
out Jose P. Laurel, head of the puppet 
government during the wartime Jap- 
anese occupation. Jose Avelino ran a 
poor third. 

The election was marked by violence 
and charges of illegal voting procedures 
More than 30 people were killed in the 
upsurge of ill feelings. 

Mr. and Mrs. “Veep” (see Nov. 9 is- 
sue): Now on their honeymoon and ex- 
pected to visit President Truman at his 
Key West vacation retreat are Vice- 
President and Mrs. Alben W. Barkley. 

The “Veep” married Mrs. Carlton S. 
Hadley in St. Louis on November 18. 

Aid for backward areas (see “the 
U.N. shows how,” Nov. 16 issue): By 
a unanimous vote the United Nations 
General Assembly approved its program 
for aid to underdeveloped areas. It is 
designed to work in harmony with the 
proposed U.S. “Point Four” program. 

Indonesia’s people (see Nov. 16 is- 
sue): Our printer accidently “robbed” 
Indonesia of 71,928,000 of her popula- 
tion! 

In the article on the new United 
States of Indonesia we wrote—correctly 
—that the islands have a population of 
72,000,000. But a printing “gremlin” 
made the figure 72,060 appear instead. 


ON THE © NEWS 
Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 
1. How many miles 
did the Independence carry the Shah? 
2. Who is the 
Secretary of the Interior? 
3. What nation will 
now be allowed to set up consulates? 
4. If you live in At- 
lanta, Ga., how much may your local 
train fares go up under the new ICC 
ruling? 


new 


5. May a state require 
a timberman to “farm” his trees? 





Let’s Assay the Essay 


No. 3 in a series on “How to Read Better’ 


REN’T there times when you're hun- 

grv for companionship, but every- 
one you know is busy elsewhere? And 
other times when you're eager to chal- 
lenge your grey-matter with a bull-ses- 
sion, but everyone else is intent on 
testing muscle-matter? 

Those are the times when you'll find 
keen excitement in essays. 

Why does essay-reading fill the bill 
for such moods? First let’s ask: Why do 
people write essays? What makes a man 
give himself over to writing an essay 
instead of a short story or a play or a 
magazine article? The answer is in the 
question. T he writer wants to “give him- 
self over.” He has something to tell you 
that concerns himself—his own experi- 
ences, thoughts, reactions. He doesn't 
want to be hampered by having to cre- 
ate characters or polish dialogue. He 
doesn’t want to give vou cold facts and 
references. He wants no barriers between 
himself and his readers. He’s too eager 
to communicate directly with vou about 
something--anything—which is impor- 
tant to him. So he 
which allows him to deal with his sub- 


personal viewpoint 


turns to the essay, 


ject from ; 

Now the answer to our first question 
You re d 
acquainted with people, to gain a feeling 


is easier. essays to become 
of warmth towards them—to learn how 
they think and feel You want 
companionship, and the essayist offers 
You 
ideas, and the essavist frankly shares his 
th 


and why 


you his very personal self want 


closest thoughts with vou 


The Style Is the Man 


An essay is built on ideas plus. The 
plus makes all the difference. You can 
find ideas in an encyclopedia or a dic- 
tionary, but vou gain no impression of 
the man who wrote them. The plus, 
then, is the essayist’s manner of express- 
ing his ideas. His personality comes 
across in his style. He reveals his atti- 
tudes towards things, events, and people 
by his way of writing about them. 

As you read, you recognize that your 
essayist-friend may be a man who takes 
a light-hearted view of things, as Stephen 
Leacock does: 


I do not mind confessing that for a long 
time past I have been very skeptical about 
the classics. 1 was myself trained as a clas- 
sical scholar. It seemed the only thing to do 
with me. I acquired such a singular facility 
in handling Latin and Greek that I could 
take a page of either of them, distinguish 
which it was by merely glancing at it, and, 
with the help of a dictionary and a pair of 
compasses, whip off a translation of it in 
less than three hours. (From Homer and 
Humbug ) 


Or your essayist may be filled with a 
vital 
things, as is Robert Louis Stevenson 


warm, awareness of life’s good 


I hit on a dell of green turf, where a 
streamlet little 
as a water-tap The 
pine were not old, but they 
thickly around the glade; there was no out- 
look north-eastward 
hill-tops, or straight upward to the sky; and 


made a spout over some 
stones to serve me 
trees grew 


except upon distant 
the encampment felt secure and private like 
a room I have not often enjoyed a 
more serene possession of myself, nor felt 
The 
outer world, from which we cower into our 
! habitabk 


nouses 
and night after night a man’s bed, it 


more independent of material aids 


seemed after all a gentle 
place 
seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the 
fie Ids 


(From 


where God keeps an house. 


A Night Among the 


open 
Pines ) 
You Complete the Team 


You don't play from the grandstand 
with the 
writer giving himself over to his essay 


when vou read essays—not 
You bring to it your 


You 


table and examine 


completely own 


ideas and attitudes candidly put 


them on the 


them 
along with the essavist’s 
kevnote with es- 


reading exercise 


Relaxation is your 
isn’t a 
it’s an experience. With this approach, 
youll be amply rewarded. You'll know 


savs. An essay 


the pleasure of finding in print ideas and 
impressions which you've had yourself. 
Consider this fragment from an 
by Lin Yutang 


Who are the 
hustlers? Our quarrel with efficiency is not 
that it gets things done, but that it is a 
thief of time when it leaves us no leisure to 
enjoy ourself and that it frays our nerves in 
trying to get things done perfectly. An 
American editor worries his hair gray to see 
that no typographical mistakes appear on 


essay 


wise, the loafers or the 
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An essay isn’t a reading exercise; 


you read essays for fun 


the pages of his magazine. The Chinese 
editor is wiser than that. He wants to leave 
his readers the supreme satisfaction of dis- 
covering a few typographical mistakes for 
themselves. (From The Importance of 
Loafing ) 

If vou’ve ever known a moment of 
triumph as you found a misprint in a 
magazine or you 
ately warm to that thought. 

You'll discover, too, that an essayist 


newspaper, immedi- 


can give you a fine, new appreciation 
for things you previously took for grant- 
ed. That quality is present in these sen- 
tences of Helen Keller’s: 


Recently I asked a friend, who had just 
returned from 
what she has observed 
ticular she replied. 

Iiow was it possible 


a long walk in the woods, 
“Nothing in par- 


I asked myself, to 


walk for an hour through the woods and 
see nothing worthy of note’ 
see find hundreds of things to interest me 
touch. I feel the delicate 
symmetry of a leaf. I pass my hands lov- 
about the skin of a silver 


birch or the rough, shaggy bark of a pine 


2) 


I who cannot 


through mere 


ingly smooth 

At times my heart cries out with longing 
to see all these things. If I can get so muc h 
pleasure from mere touch, how much more 
must be And I 
imagined what I should most like to 
see if I were given the 


beauty revealed by sight 
have 
use of mv eyes, say, 
for just three days. . (From Three Days 


to See) 


Doesn't that suggestion make you lit- 
erally sit up and open your eyes? You'll 
find that your mind, also, opens up when 
relax-and-read for run- 
When you come upon a chal- 


vou substitute 
and-read 
lenging idea, you stop and consider it 
Approaching Francis Bacon’s essay Of 
Studies this way, you pause after you’ve 
read the opening sentence: Studies serve 
for delight, for ornament, and for ability 
In what fulfill these 
three You try to 
think this through vourself before you 
read on to see how Bacon explains his 


own 


way does study 


needs, vou wonder 


comment. 

Reading this way, relaxed and thought- 
end-of-the- 
chapter questions or precise summaries. 
You couldn’t forget if you tried. For 
you've met a new person and found new 
ideas. You'll want to more 
about the person by reading more of his 
You'll want to reconsider the 
ideas you've found—investigating their 
implications, applying them to real-life 
situations, adopting them for your own 
if you find them good. It’s this approach 
that helps you make an experience out 
of an essay. 


ful, you have no need for 


discover 


essays. 
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A Forum Discussion 


Should the Government 
Have Power to Forbid Strikes 
in Essential Industries? 


‘6 ELL, we've lived through a 
combined coal-steel strike, 
and I don't think anybody 


here in Evansburg will forget it,” said 
Mr. Joyce, chairman of the Evansburg 
Open Forum. “Certainly Ed Jones 
won't. He had to close his radiator shop 
when the steel strike cut off his supply 
of materials. I see Bill Edwards over 
there. Bill’s store couldn’t get delivery 
on stoves and washing machines. For a 
while a lot of us with empty coal bins 
were wondering whether we'd have to 
burn the furniture to keep warm this 
winter. 

“So we've chosen this ‘warm’ subject 
of what to do about strikes as our 
forum topic for tonight. Dr. Forsythe, 
I understand your opinions on the ques- 
tion are not only ‘warm’ but boiling 
hot.” 

“If you mean that I’m good and mad 
about these coal and steel strikes,” said 
Dr. Forsythe earnestly, “you're exactly 


right, Mr. Chairman. I sav the Gov- 


Uncle Sam: “‘Haven’t |! 
the right to strike, too?” 


ernment ought to forbid strikes in coal 
and steel and other industries essential 
to the public health and welfare. What 
would you folks think if I walked out 
of the operating room after starting to 
take out somebody’s appendix? I say 
that’s no worse than a strike which 
shuts off a town’s food supply, or up- 
sets our whole economic system. That 
coal-steel strike nearly threw this coun- 
try into a depression. 

“I don’t know whether steel workers 
ought to get pensions or not. But I say 
that this nation of 150,000,000 people 
shouldn’t suffer because a few hundred 
thousand steel workers can’t agree with 
their bosses about pensions, or what- 
ever it was they were fighting about. 
The same goes for coal. We jail a spy 
who comes here and sabotages a single 
factory. We certainly should put a stop 
to strikes that sabotage our whole in- 
dustrial system. That kind of strike 
should be outlawed.” 

Chairman Joyce turned to another 


he 


\ 


r 
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member of the panel. “Fred Thornton, 
as secretary of the Trades Union Coun- 
cil, perhaps you'd like to reply.” 

“I certainly would, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Forsythe, the right to strike is the 
only real weapon labor has. We'll never 
give it up. If a man gets fired, general 
ly he has to take any kind of job he 
can get to keep alive, unless he has a 
powerful union to back him up. The 
only way a labor union can defend its 
members against a boss who won't see 
reason is to cut the boss’ income by 
striking. Doc, you want to cut off la- 
bor’s sword-arm. 

“What's so bad about strikes anyway, 
Doc? As President White of Republic 
Steel said during the steel strike fact- 
finding hearings this fall: “There are a 
lot worse things than strikes. Everybody 
gets a lot of things off their chests. 
They say a lot of dirty things and they 
seem to feel awfully good after it is 
all over and they are back to work.’ 
And usually they’re back to work pret- 
ty soon. Even in the big strike year of 
1946, time lost by strikes was less than 
one and a half per cent of labor’s work- 
ing time for the year. Besides, most 
strikes don’t affect anybody but the 
workers and management in the factory 
where the strike is called.” 


What Industries Are Essential? 


“Mr. Chairman!” 

Mr. Joyce looked around. “Joe Up- 
dike has something to say. He’s on our 
panel to give the employers’ point of 
view. Your turn, Joe.” 

“Maybe most strikes affect only the 
strikers and their bosses. But there are 
a few strikes that hit everybody, Fred. 
Those are the strikes Doc would like 
to stop. But Doc, I'm not clear just 
how far you want to go. Just what in- 
dustries are really essential to public 
health and welfare? Take my 
run a bicycle factory. Riding a bike is 
good healthy sport. But I don’t think 
my best salesman could convince you 
that my product is essential to ‘public 
health and welfare.’ Look at it this 
way, though. My factory is the biggest 
industry in Evansburg. A strike at my 
plant would hit this whole town mighty 
hard. Well, is a little industry like mine 
essential to public health and welfare?” 

“Don’t quibble, Joe,” replied Dr. 
Forsythe. “We can all name some in- 
dustries that are essential. We might 
start with great basic industries like 
steel that affect our whole 
system. Then take the fuel and electric- 
power and transportation industries 
that bring us daily necessities of life. 
Telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions are just as important. Being a 
doctor, I'd certainly add milk and food 
industries. I think we’d agree that we 
can’t afford strikes in such vital public 
services as police and fire departments. 


case. I 


economic 





The definition of an essential industry 
should be broad enough to cover those 
dock workers who nearly strangled Ha- 
waii with a strike recently. We should 
be able to stop a strike like that of the 
few hundred tugboat workers who 
walked out and cut off food and fuel 
from New York City a few years back. 
Of course, it would be up to Congress 
to decide just where to draw the line.” 

“And Congress would have just as 
hard a time as you're having to draw 
that line,” Fred Thornton cut in. “Joe 
wasn’t quibbling. To carry out your 
ideas, Congress would have to stop 
strikes in just about every industry 
bigger than a shoe-shine stand. Labor’s 
right to strike would be completely at 
the mercy of Congress. And tell me 
this, Doc—how would labor get a rem- 
edy for its just grievances?” 


Compulsory Arbitration 


“How about compulsory arbitration?” 
suggested Dr. Forsythe. “If labor and 
management can’t settle their disputes, 
make them bring their squabble before 
impartial expert judges instead of call- 
ing a strike. Everybody will benefit. 
Labor won't lose paychecks by striking. 
Production won't be interrupted by 
walkouts. The judges will look after the 
public interest. Their decisions will set 
nation-wide patterns. Unequal wages 
and working conditions will gradually 
disappear and there'll be more _har- 
mony all through our economic sys- 
tem.” 

“Why, Doc, if I didn’t know you 
were this sawbones I'd 
think you were trying to sell a patent- 
medicine, replied Fred Thornton. 
“Compulsory arbitration just © won't 
work. They've tried it in New Zealand 
and Australia and it hasn’t stopped la- 
bor strife. Just this fall they had a big 
coal strike in Australia. In the 1920's 
Kansas set up an Industrial Court to 
rule on labor disputes, and it was a 
flop. 

“The other day I saw two youngsters 
both grabbing for a basketball. “That’s 
my ball, The other one an- 
swered: ‘No, it’s mine, and if you don’t 
let go I'll call my big brother.’ How do 
we know the arbitration courts won't 
be a ‘big brother’ to one side or the 
other? We can be sure politics will get 
into the appointing of judges. The side 
that expects to be favored in arbitration 
won't make much effort to settle a dis- 
pute by collective bargaining. Even if 
the arbitration courts were perfectly 


town’s best 


me said 


fair, collective bargaining couldn’t be 
carried on freely with the Government 
swinging its big stick of compulsion 
over the heads of both labor and man- 
agement. Look at Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many. They forbade strikes and ar- 
ranged for the government to settle la- 
bor disputes. You know the result. 





and 











Both workers and management became 
slaves of the state.” 

“That's just about the speech I was 
going to make, Fred,” Joe Updike said. 
“Maybe you've put it a little too strong- 
ly. But if you want to destroy our free- 
enterprise system, the way to do it is to 
adopt compulsory arbitration. With 
real collective bargaining crippled, the 
Government will have to take over 
practically the whole job of adjusting 
labor disputes. Inevitably that will give 
the Government the job of fixing wages 
and working hours. To fix reasonable 
wages, the Government will have to 
take more and more control over prices. 
One thing will lead to another until the 
Government is boss of our whole econ- 
omy.” 

Mr. Joyce looked at the fourth mem- 
ber of the panel. “Professor Francis, 
we haven't heard from you yet. Let's 
have the benefit of your experience in 
labor conciliation work.” 

“Well, Mr. Chairman,” said Profes- 
sor Francis, “I think we would all like 
to find a safe-and-sane way to prevent 
strikes—even Fred Thornton would 
agree to that, wouldn’t you, Fred? But 
Doc, is prohibiting strikes the right 
way to go about it? Remember the 
other day when I came to your office 
with a stomach ache? You could have 
given me a shot of morphine and the 
pain would have gone away—but you 
knew the’ pain would be back later, 
worse than ever. So you thumped 
around and finally gave me some medi- 
cine that really cured that stomach 
ache for good. 

“A strike is something like a stomach 
ache. It’s a symptom of something 
wrong. If you suppress the symptom— 
with morphine, or with laws outlawing 
strikes—you don’t cure the trouble. You 
don’t make a worker willing to do his 
best. You don’t develop the morale nec- 
essary to keep production—and profits 
—moving up and up. 

“On the surface, most strikes appear 
to result from disputes connected with 
pay and working hours. But investiga- 
tors have found that usually, under the 
surface, there’s a whole network of 
reasons that lead to a strike. Pay is only 
one factor. In addition, there are often 
frustrated feelings of workers who think 
they're only cogs in an inhuman ma- 
chine, fears of losing a job, bitterness 
because nobody says ‘Good job,’ for 
work well done.” 

“If that’s your diagnosis,” asked 
Joe Updike, “what’s your prescription?” 

“A stiff dose of good old-fashioned 
collective bargaining,” Professor Fran- 
cis replied. 
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“Right,” chimed in Fred Thornton, 
the labor man, “that’s the only demo- 
cratic way. The only kind of agreement 
both sides will really live up to is one 
arranged freely between themselves. 
Compulsion won’t get anywhere.” 

Professor Francis turned to Mr. 
Thornton. “Fred, I mean something 
more than just bargaining to arrange 
a contract. I mean the day-to-day co- 
operation and mutual understanding 
needed to make that contract a success. 
Bosses have to learn to treat workers 
like human beings. Unions have to 
learn not to go around with a chip on 
their shoulders. We're making head- 
way. For one thing, the old-time bit- 
terness is gone from labor disputes. I 
remember the pitched battles outside 
steel plants in the 1930’s when the steel 
unions were getting organized. But the 
steel strike this year was almost as 
peaceful as a Sunday School picnic 
Don’t forget it’s only been about 15 
years since collective bargaining be- 
came the law of the land and the usual 
way of adjusting labor disputes. It takes 
time for both labor and management 
to learn how to use that precious tool 
of collective bargaining.” 

“But this industry-wide stuff—that’s 
collective bargaining run wild!” com- 
plained Joe Updike, the small employer. 
“Why should a handful of labor and 
management leaders set wages and con- 
ditions affecting a whole nation-wide 
industry, with very different local prob- 
lems in different places? In the steel 
strike, for instance, the union settled 
with Bethlehem on pensions, and in- 
sisted that U. S. Steel, the Aluminum 
Company, and everybody else follow 
the same pattern.” 


Protecting the Public 


Dr. Forsythe broke in again: “The 
point remains, how is the public going 
to be protected? Irresponsible people 
in both labor and management strug- 
gle for power—and the public gets hurt. 
Isn’t that why Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act? That gives the Gov- 
ernment power to prevent major strikes, 
at least temporarily.” 

Professor Francis smiled. “Whatever 
we may think of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
certainly I agree that the Government 
has a right and a duty to see that col- 
lective bargaining is carried on in a 
reasonable manner. The Federal Con- 
ciliation Service, and Presidential fact- 
finding boards like that in the steel 
strike, are two ways in which the Gov- 
ernment tries to get labor and manage- 
ment together. Some people think the 
Government should have power to seize 
struck plants. I’m sure we agree that 
labor, management, and the public all 
have a stake in labor disputes, and that 
the Government must act vigorously to 
protect the public interest.” 
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Based on THE TREE OF LIBERTY by Elizabeth Page 


N A sense the whole of American 
| history can be told in terms of the 
differences between Jefferson and 
Hamilton 


dom, democracy, faith in man, faith in 


Jefferson symbolizing free- 


the destiny of the nation, the passion 


for education, for literature and art and 


: : 2 
science; Hamilton symbolizing federal- 
the growth of 


This 


simp lifie d 


leave out 


ism, law, order, powel 
business and industry and finance 
, a Very 

would 

ild not be 


it would provide a 


a false 


one, and usetul 
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framework to history 

It is no accident that so many nov- 
have found in the 

Jeth rson and 
thread on which to 
Mary Johnston used it in Lewis Rand, 
Gertrude Atherton in The Con- 
Winsto Churchill in The 
and Richard Carvel, and S. 


milict be- 
Hamilton the 


, , 
hang their stories. 


elists 
tween 


and 
queror, 


Crossing 


Weir Mitchell and Paul Leicester Ford, 
to name some of the most prominent. 
None ot 
tempted anything quite so elaborate as 
Elizabeth Page. The Tree of Liberty 
covers the whole ground trom the 
1760's to the war of 1512. It is a vast 
novel that takes in colonial 
Virginia, the Revolution, the 
ation, and the making of the Constitu- 
tion. Then came the Washington and 
Adams administrations, the 
movement into Kentucky and the Ohio 
Thomas Jef- 


these earlier novelists at- 


panoramic 
Confeder- 


westward 


country, the triumph of 
ferson, the rise of machine industry, 
and a dozen other subjects. The theme 
is—as the title tells us—the growth of 
liberty in America, the rise of a demo- 
cratic republic. 

Few dramatic episodes are omitted 
from these crowded pages. Braddock’s 
defeat is here, and Patrick Henry de- 
claiming against the tyranny of George 


Freedom 


The patriots plan for liberty. This paint- 
ing by Howard Pyle shows a group of 
the fathers of the Revolution meeting at 
the Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Va. 
Jefferson leans over table at left, Patrick 
Henry in background. 


III, and Washington forming the As- 
sociation, and Lord Dunmore inciting 
the Indians to war. The Revolution is 
celebrated, the troubles of the Confed- 
eration period spelled out in detail, and 
the Constitution, from the Annapolis 
convention on, explained. We watch 
the Fathers make the Constitution; we 
listen in on the debates in the ratifying 
conventions; we see Hamilton spin his 
plans and Jefferson fight them. Here, 
too, is the story of the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion and of the Jay treaty, the Alien 
and Sedition laws and the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, and the famous 
election of 1800 that swept Jefferson 
into office and.put an end to Federalist 
domination in America. All the major 
characters, too, parade before us: Jef- 
ferson, of course, and Washington and 
Hamilton, Patrick Henry and Aaren 
Burr and Albert Gallatin and scores of 
others scarcely less distinguished. 
Epic of Virginia 

This is a lot of history for one novel 
than Churchill 
Crossing or Marga- 
with the Wind 


quite sure 


—more history even 
crowded into The 
ret Mitchell into Gone 
Sometimes we are not 
whether we are reading history or fic- 
tion. But Miss Page is a first-rate story 
teller, and what is more, she has two 
talents of great value: she can create 
characters and she can recreate drama. 
Her central characters here are the 
Howard family of Virginia. Matthew 
Howard is a liberty-loving frontiersman 
who marries an aristocratic girl from 
the Tidewater country, Jane Peyton. 
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American History in Literature 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Is a Hard-Bought Thing 


They have a large family, and the fam- 
ily carries on the political quarrel be- 
tween Matthew and Jane. One son, 
Peyton, attaches himself to Jefferson, 
marries the daughter of a French phi- 
losopher-soldier, and sends one of his 
sons off to war with the Tripoli pirates 
and another on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Another son, James, ties up 
with Hamilton and his group, marries 
into the New York merchant aris- 
tocracy, and invests in Samuel Slater’s 
new textile looms in Rhode Island. 
The story is not quite so simple as 
this sounds, nor is the conflict between 
the liberals and the aristocrats always 
so neatly patterned. Thus old Matthew 
Howard, for all his rugged democracy, 
is himself something of an aristocrat— 
just as Jefferson was. He has Jefferson’s 
feeling for beauty, for architecture, and 
for farming. We are told a good deal— 
and it is a fascinating story—about the 
building of Albemarle Hall, the man- 
agement of the plantation, and the 
slave system, the routine of life in the 
South. Again James Howard, for al! his 
wealthy connections, is open-minded 
and generous, and the story of his busi- 
ness interests and of Hamilton's eco- 
nomic program is told impartially. 
The high point in this book is the 
trial of Peyton Howard for sedition. 
That story is based squarely on the his- 
torical record. It was in 1798 that the 
Federalists passed the Sedition Act, 
making it unlawful even to criticize the 
President of the United States or the 
Congress. The law was bad enough; 
its enforcement was a scandal. Judge 
Chase was particularly active in en- 
forcement—a_ crusty, reactionary old 
Federalist judge who thought all Jef- 
fersonians ought to be behind bars any- 
way. Miss Page has given the drama 
of this trial for sedition in considerable 
detail. She makes it easy to see why 


ee a 


the American people revolted against 
the Sedition Act and elected Jeffer- 
son to the Presidency two years later. 

In a sense it is Jefferson who is the 
hero of the book, rather than any one 
of the Howard family. Jefferson has a 
way of running away with any scene in 
which he figures. For he is, by almost 
any test, the most interesting and ex- 
citing figure in American history. 
Planter, scientific farmer, statesman, 
diplomat, scholar, librarian, horticul- 
turist, architect, musician, classicist, 
lawyer, geographer, he is easily the 
most versatile of great Americans and 
the most enchanting personality. No- 
where in fiction does he come to life 
more realistically than in the pages of 
The Tree of Liberty. We meet him 
first in Parson Maury’s schoolroom, and 
then in college at Williamsburg, and 
in Judge Wythe’s office. Thereafter he 
is rarely absent. We see him animating 
the Revolution in Virginia, penning the 
Declaration of Independence, helping 
push through reforms in Virginia, fight- 
ing the British as Governor of his State. 
He drafts the ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory, 
serves his country as minister to France, 
contests with Hamilton for 
the new government, organizes his own 
political party, and wins the Presi- 
dency. In the end, after sending out 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and 
fighting the war with Tripoli, he welds 
the country into a semblance of unity. 


control of 


Jefferson the Hero 

Miss Page’s sympathies are clearly 
with Jefferson and his followers. She 
is fair enough to Hamilton, but not 
to the Federalists. When it comes to 
the Howard family, it is the demo- 
cratic members she favors, not the 
aristocratic. All this comes out clearly 
in the account of the struggle in Vir- 


ginia between the low-country gentry 
and the up-country frontiersmen; it 
comes out finally in the idyllic picture 
drawn of Jefferson in the White House. 
This is all fair enough in a novel. Nov- 
elists are not, after all, historians, and 
they can let their sympathies speak out. 
Those who want to read the Federal 
ist side of the story can turn to Ger- 
trude Atherton’s tribute to Hamilton, 
The Conqueror. 

Although this is a modern novel—* 
published in 1939—it is far more like 
the historical novels of the 1890's than 
like most of those that appear today. 
{f it is not quite in the cloak and dag- 
ger tradition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, it is closer to Winston Churchill 
and S. Weir Mitchell than it is to such 
modern writers as, say, Kenneth Rob- 
erts or A. B. Guthrie. It is very much 
a costume piece. The characters all 
speak in proper 18th century style—a 
sort of Addisonian prose; they are 
dressed in appropriate costumes; they 
move as on a stage. Fighting is always 
fair; love making is always honorable. 

Yet it is unfailingly interesting, 
though all its hundreds of pages. What 
saves it from unreality is the narrative 
vigor, and the sense of being freighted 
with history. This is, after all, the real 
thing—this is what American history is 
about, these are the issues and the 
struggles and the achievements that 
have gone into the making of our 
country. In short, what makes it a 
memorable book is the sincerity and in- 
tegrity that shines through every page. 

One final word. A book of this kind 
cries out for proper illustrations, but 
there are no illustrations. Think what 
Howard Pyle could have done with this 
book! What a pity that the old art of 
book-illustration has fallen into neglect. 
And what a good idea if the publisher 
would bring out an illustrated edition. 








Amos to his teacher, Joe 
Burch “suits his meters to . . . his 
ideas. When a tempo or rhythm 
changes . . . such a variation is used 
to emphasize a turning in mood or 
thought.” What’s your theory about 
poetry? (Please enclose samples! ) 


The Magi 


The past is a disarranged 
puzzle 

A jungle of broken happenings 

And cast-away events 

That learned individuals 

Pick leisurely among, 

Sorting out tiny bits and 
colors 

Pleasing to their taste, 

Pasting them together in designs 

Foreign to nature .. . 

Saying: I am a seeker after 
wisdom; 

I am a teacher of the Truth. 


Desert Night 


Unvielding rocky cliffs 
Jutting over plains; 
Stilted faces, stiff, 
Twisted as in pain. 
Scraggly ragged brush, 
Silhouettes to sky; 
Lifting hands to hush 
Kneeling down to cry. 


Bleak arroyo walls 

Waiting for some rain; 

Dim and vasty halls 
«Carved into the plain. 


Hill, bare and sandy, 
Waiting for the dawn; 
Twisted taffy 
Rolling on. . 


candy 
. and on. 


Joe Burch 
Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. $. 
Teacher, Florence Reynolds 
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Student Writers’ Own Weekly Page 


Jacqueline Schiff's short short story 
won a fourth prize in the Scholastic 
Writing Awards of 1949. 


The Audition 


The great hall was mirrored from the 
ceiling to the floor. Her image was 
tossed from wall to wall, and she saw 
a hundred girls instead of one. She 
fidgeted and glanced anxiously around 
the room. The short, pink tulle skirt 
mushroomed from the tiny waist; the 
pink satin bodice clung hesitantly to 
the adolescent body. When her eyes 
sparkled, the jewels nestled in her dark 
hair seemed dull by comparison. Bend- 
ing over, she adjusted the little pink 
slippers and the satin ribbons that 
spiraled around her ankles. 

Why didn’t he come? After practic- 
ing for months, the girl yearned to show 
what she could do. A smile came to her 
lips as she imagined the look of amaze- 
ment that would appear on his face while 
he watched the delicate arabesques, the 
graceful tours jetés. He would, no doubt, 
try to conceal his admiration under a 
wall of indifference, but in his heart he 
would proclaim her greatness. Yes, per- 
haps today all her hopes and dreams 
would be realized. In her mind’s eye she 
saw herself as the doll in Coppelia on 
Aurora in Sleeping Princess. She would 
be the greatest ballerina the world had 
ever seen! 


Then the music began. Where the 





What Do YOU Think? 
@ How do you feel about the BIG 


problems facing the world today— 
and the little ones, too? How do you 
think we ought to control atomic 
energy? Should the Federal Govern- 
ment pick out the seniors in your 
school who can't afford to go to col- 
lege and pay their way? Should col- 
leges recruit football teams by giving 
players scholarships and paying their 
expenses? These are just some of 
the questions we'd like to hear you 
sound off on. Tell us. We want to 
know. So do other Senior Scholastic 
readers. If you have an opinion on 
current affairs, a gripe, or a pet 
peeve, write it up and sent it to the 
“Roundup” Editor. The most in- 
teresting and significant contribu- 





tions will be published. Articles 
should be not longer than 350 werds. 
If you can keep them shorter, fine! 
This department is open only to 
Senior Scholastic subscribers, al- 
though material that has already ap- 
peared in high school student papers 
is eligible. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Roundup 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y., if you 
wish your contribution returned. 
This is the chance you have been 
waiting for to get your opinions be- 
fore a national audience. Hop to it! 
However—we still want to receive 
your short stories, poetry, and essays 
for “Young Voices.”” Remember the 
Scholastic Writing Awards! 








sound came from she did not know, but 
surely the melody was more beautiful 
than anything she had ever heard be- 
fore. The music, faint at first, grew in 
volume until the room almost burst with 
the sound. Unconsciously she lifted one 
foot, pointed her toe, and took a light 
step forward. The other leg followed. 
And without realizing what was happen- 
ing, she began to dance. With graceful, 
flowing movements, she crossed the 
great hall, performing the steps as if 
with winged feet. 

Unnoticed by the girl, a man had 
appeared. He was rather young, not 
much older than she; and he was dressed 
in ballet attire. Without interrupting the 
dance, he joined her. They leaped and 
twirled as one person instead of two. 
But she knew neither who he was nor 
whence he came. Then, just as strangely 
as ft had begun, the music ceased to be. 
As the sound died away, she looked 
around for the mysterious partner; but 
like the music, he too had disappeared. 

With a look of wonderment on her 
face, the girl leaned against the wall to 
rest. As she stood there, a blare of trum- 
pets echoed down the corridor outside 
the great room. The master had arrived! 
The massive doors opened and closed 
behind him. He and the girl were alone. 
Deliberately, slowly, he crossed the 
room to a phonograph. In a moment, 
music again filled the room. The mas- 
ter turned to the girl with a disdainful 
look. 

“Dance!” he commanded. 

She wanted to obey. With all her 
heart she wanted to dance, but her feet 
remained glued to the floor. The man 
began to laugh; his shoulders rocked 
with taunting laughter. In desperation, 
the girl made another attempt. Twice, 
three times, she willed her feet to move, 
but it was useless. The horrible, mock- 
ing laughter grew louder and louder... 

A hand shook her gently. She opened 
her eves to see her mother bending over 
her. Still half-asleep, she cried, “I 
couldn’t move! I couldn’t move!” 

“I know, dear. It’s all right.” 

And to the sunlit window the mother 
pushed the young girl’s wheel-chair. 


Jacqueline Schiff, 16 


Ook Park (ill.) Township H, $. 
Teacher, Mildred Linden 
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A story about money and rival generals in Mexico 


during the revolutionary years before World War | 


All That Glitters 
Is Not Brass 


HERE were some who were able to 
outwit my great-uncle Hilario in the 
matter of money, but not for long. 
Once, when I was a boy, he was 
forced to sell a great amount of leather 
goods to*an advancing leader of the 
Mexican Revolution. He found himself 
holding bags of promissory notes which 
were good only until the dust from the 
general’s rear guard settled back onto 
the plains. My unclé was not a man 
to be satisfied with a swindle—even a 
swindle from an alleged savior. 
Reprinted by permission from Charm 


Magazine. Copyrighted by Street and Smith 
Publications, Inc., 1949. 


By JOAQUIN VEGA 


It was then that we joined the ranks 
of outlawed coyotes and followed the 
revolution across the plains of the north 
into the jungles of the South. We would 
discount the specious currency of one 
region against the equally dubious pa- 
per of another. By fast moving and 
nimble thinking, we would turn this 
fancy, but spurious, money into hard 
cash or into nonperishable merchandise. 
Always, we were one jump ahead of 
bankruptcy and firing squads; many 
times, we thought the chase at an end: 
This was one of those times. 

My Uncle Hilario sat on the edge 
of the bed in his long underwear and 
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sighed; a look of anguish was on his 
face. The sigh started from his toes and 
heaved up with a sound like that of a 
young bull in love. I felt sorry for him. 
The sun was shining outside and a 
band was playing, but I put a look of 
sympathy on my face and shook my 
head mournfully when he looked up. 

“We are decimated, chico,” he mut- 
tered. “This General Patarajadas makes 
a big success when he liberates this 
town, but I don’t think he could fight 
his way into a Japanese house—Japan- 
ese houses are made of paper, Joaquin,” 
he explained sorrowfully. “I have on 
good information that General Salinas 
and his yaquis will attack this place 
inside a month. General Patarajadas 
will be defeated, or he will join forces 
with Salinas. Either means that I am 
ruined. Ruined! That filthy stack of 
money will be worth nothing, nothing 
at all.” 


L. patted the lumpy mattress on his 


bed. It had bumps in it because it was 
full of beautiful, crisp pesos with Gen- 
eral Patarajadas’ picture on them. My 
uncle shook his head and sighed. “They 
will not have the value of the 
from which they are made.” He put his 


rags 


head on his hands and stared at the 
again. Three davs of worrving 
had brought the tips of his mustache 


down until he resembled 


floor 


in emac iated 
W ilrus 
There was a fiesta outside, and the 


people were dancing in the streets. 
The garrison had a goodly supply of 
immunition, and there was a large fire- 
works factory in the town, so the city 
NOIS\ place at all hours of 
I ached to be out 


ot people but my 


was a gav 

the day and night 

vith the throngs 

mscience made me keep my uncle 
ympany in his mourning. 

“Ay, Madre Mia!” he wailed. The 
problem seemed insoluble, and he was 
keening with a singleness of purpose 
that would have incurred the envy of 
professional mourner. “We are devas- 

Your mother was right. I 
should have led an honorable life. As 
Roman said, he who lives 
will die by the 


choking 


tated, chico! 


ome great 
by the peso 
4-a-a-augh! They are 
hoking me!” 

I started to say that the pesos were 


pe SO 


me, 


in the wrong place to choke him, but 
the desperation in his eyes stopped me 
He was definitely, and thoroughly, mad. 

My uncle and I had been 
for well over six months by this time. 
We had come to San Luis Potosi be- 
cause my uncle had sold fifty sacks of 
corn for ten thousand pesos of General 
Patarajadas’ money. Then Patarajadas 
had left had 
become worthless there. (The corn had 
been moldy, so it was about an equal 
trade.) We had arrived in San Luis 


coyotes 


the area and his money 


ahead of the General, had rented a 
warehouse, and had made our plans to 
buy up everything we could lay our 
hands on in the way of durable goods. 
Everything came to pass as we an- 
ticipated; that is, everything but our 
part of the plan. Patarajadas arrived, 
the garrison fell, and the city wel- 
comed its conqueror with open arms. 
He rode at the head of his troops 
astride a white charger. The horse 
pranced and arched its neck, and the 
bands played. I never tired of those 
triumphal entries, though I was a vet- 
eran and a connoisseur. I must. say 
that this liberation had everything. 


 — was an abundance of fire- 
works from the lately deceased China- 
man’s factory; this poor raan had been 
nearsighted, and had shouted “Viva 
Caianza” before he had realized that 
the man on the white charger was Car- 
ranza’s greatest enemy. There 
plenty of ammunition, and above all, 
there was no end of colored paper. If 
there ever was a town in Mexico not 
in the least stingy with its colored pa 
per, that town was San Luis Potosi 
There great streamers strung 
from house to house, and across the 
streets; there were bows and ribbons 


The were like 


was 


were 


and _ rosettes streets 
colorful tunnels 

The first shock came to my uncle 
an hour after the grand entry. A horse- 
man through the and 


tacked up placards. My uncle’s 


rode streets 
eves 


narrowed as he read one of them. 
ATTENTION! 

Citizens 

Enemies of the Revolution must die 
Money speculators are enemies of the 
Revolution. These men avill be 
apprehension. There is but one money 
the money of the Revolution. It will be 
provided 


shot on 


Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
General Patarajadas 


“He won't till dawn,” 1 
said to my uncle. “He shoots you right 


even wait 

now.” 

Joaquin.” 
“Honest 
govern- 


“But we are merchants, 
My uncle smiled contentedly 
merchants need never fear the 
ment,” he said sanctimoniously 

The terrible shock came the day after 
the surrender. Our beautifully engraved 
refused at a 


had 


money wholesale 


warehouse to which we 


was 
gone to 
buy merchandise 

“We've heard that General Patara- 
jadas is going to issue silver money here 
at the mint, until then we have 
suspended all sales.” 

That announcement struck my uncle 
rigid. It was the one thing he had left 
out of his calculations. He turned three 
or four shades of red. For a moment, 


and 


I thought he would topple to the 
ground and shatter into little pieces. 
But slowly, he pulled himself together, 
and, leaning on my shoulder, started 
back toward the hotel. He didn’t groan 
once, but he moved like a man who 
suddenly had become convinced that 
he was made of glass. 

The situation was critical. With sil- 
ver on the streets, no one would deal 
in paper. Regardless of how low the 
silver content of the coins might be, 
they would be taken in preference to 
the paper. In the meantime, silver was 
the only means of exchange. Not a 
single bill of the type we possessed 
had appeared on the streets. Everyone 
was awaiting the appearance of the 
silver money. 

So my Uncle Hilario sat on _ his 
lumpy mattress, stuffed with a small 
treasure of no value, and suffered as 
hard as he could. 

“Only a miracle can save_us, chico,” 
he said, transferring his attention from 
the floor to heaven—represented by the 
fly-specked ceiling. “Go out into the 
street and see if that new money has 
been issued yet. I will sit here, a 
broken old man, and meditate on man’s 
inhumanity to man.” That idea cheered 
him up a little, and as I left, he tot- 
tered study 
his subject a little more directly. 


over to the window to 


|= lobby was crowded with people 


who gathered into small and 
who passed something from hand to 
hand. They dissatisfied 
The place buzzed with indignation. I 
recognized another whom we 
had met before and whom we always 
had avoided; when he saw me, he ran 


threw his about my 


groups, 


seemed very 


coyote 


over and arms 
neck 

“Ola, muchacho! How are you, and 
how is dear uncle?” Youn would 
have thought that I was a ten-dollar 
bill, United States, from the way he 
embraced me. “Your dear uncle is en 
joying good health, I hope. Such a fine 
man.” The last time I saw this fellow, 
his sentiments had been a little dif- 
ferent something about wishing 
the old laughing hyena dead. 

“Upstairs, and ill.” I answer his ques- 
tion and wiggled out of his clutches. 

“Ay, Dios,” he “And from 
what is he ill?” 

“Money. We are stuck with a lot of 
money from the North.” I still don’t 
know why I answered this Gilberto 
Cobian so truthfully—he would only be 
pleased with my uncle’s misfortune. 
But for once I spoke the truth. 

“Ah, this breaks my heart, for you 
know we are like brothers.” He became 
a picture of brotherly love, except that 
his shifty eyes had a glint of avarice 
in them. “Look, nino, I will tell you 

(Continued on page 25) 


your 


wailed. 





CAREER CLUB 


Dough Boys 


ICK VARNUM scowled in mock 

severity. “Vera Barlow has let us 
down,” he told the Career Clubbers. 
“We assign her an ‘appetizing’ subject 
such as the baking business, and she 
shews up for the program without a 
cake or even a batch of cookies!” 

“But I have a baker boy with me,” 
Vera laughed. “He should make some 
career girl an ideal husband.” 

“Hold on, Vera! I'll have to finish 
my apprenticeship training before I can 
afford a wife,” Bud Marker grinned. 
“But then if I can persuade an attrac- 
tive career girl with a salesgirl’s per- 
sonality to take me for better or for 
worse, we might start our own business. 
I figure she can run the store while 
I do the baking.” 

“I may be able to help you on that 
project,” Vera smiled. “Our other guest 
speaker today is Muriel Tichner who 
has.a part-time job clerking in Smila’s 
Bakery. We're going to bombard both 
you and Muriel with questions on the 
baking business. First of all, Bud, do all 
bakers learn the trade by serving a 
three-year apprenticeship period?” 

“Many do nowadays,” Bud answered. 
“Others take special baking courses in 
vocational high schools and in baking 
schools and then complete their train- 
ing by assisting bakers. Some young 
bakers learned the trade while they 
were in the Armed Forces during the 
war.” « ; 

“How did you become interested in 
baking?” Vera wondered. 

“I was looking around for an after- 
school job when I was 15,” Bud re- 
called, “and I found one doing odd 
jobs at Parker’s Bakery—sweeping floors, 
washing windows, occasionally making 
a delivery. I hoped to some day own 
my own business and became inter- 
ested in baking. Mr. Parker liked me, 
so he signed me up for three years of 
apprenticeship training. I'll be a full- 
fledged baker next spring.” 

“Do you plan to buy your own shop 
then?” Dick inquired. “Or do you plan 
to continue working at Parker’s?” 


Wanted: Apprentices 

“I'm thinking of applying for a job 
with a large baking firm,” Bud said, 
“perhaps with the Continental Baking 
Company or with the Ward Baking 
Company. Continental, you know, 
makes Wonder bread and _ Hostess 
cakes, and Ward’s makes the Tip-Top 
products.” 

“Don’t such firms have their own 


apprenticeship-training courses?” Vera 
wondered. 

“Many of them do, but they also 
hire graduates from the American In- 
stitute of Baking’s six-month course 
and from other bakers’ schools arid col- 
lege courses. They need many young 
bakers who’ve had training, as well as 
apprentices.” 

“I thought most bakers owned their 
own businesses,” Muriel said. 

“Many do,” Bud agreed, “but many 
of the top-paying jobs are with whole- 
sale baking companies that sell their 
goods through grocery stores, their own 
chain bakery stores, and other outlets. 

“Not many bakers are women, are 
they?” Dick asked. 

“Some hotels and restaurants hire 
pastry cooks,” Bud said. “The large 
wholesale bakeries also employ many 
women to supervise the machines which 
ice doughnuts and other baked goods 
and to help package various products 
as they come from the ovens. 


Selling Those Hot Cakes 


“Women do have most of the sales 
jobs in bakeries,” Muriel commented. 
“They even manage the stores run by 
some bakery chains. To sell baked 
goods, you need the same abilities that 
most salespeople need—personality, an 
interest in people, a sound knowledge 
of the products you sell, and most of all 
—an attractive appearance. People shop- 
ping for food are particular about how 
clean a store is and how clean the 
people are who work in that store.” 

“You're right,” Bud agreed. “Most 
states and cities have food laws which 
require that bakeries and bakers meet 
certain standards of cleanliness. I for- 
got to mention that good health and 
strength are important qualities for a 
baker to have. Bakers work long hours 
—especially when they first go into 
business and have a limited amount of 
equipment.” 

“Not all bakery jobs are inside of 
bakeries,” Muriel added. “Boys often 
get jobs driving bakery trucks which 
deliver to stores and to retail customers. 
Some truck salesmen receive a com- 
mission on their sales and earn as much 
as $60 to $70 a week. I get paid by 
the hour—50 cents an hour. Full-time 
sales workers earn more—from $25 to 
$40 or more a week, depending on 
how much they sell and the size of the 
bakery and community. But as Bud 
says, often the saleswoman is the wife 
of the baker.” 
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“Are there big opportunities for ca- 
reers in the baking business?” Ray 
Celek demanded. 

Bud looked thoughtful. “Mr. Parker 
says that the business is growing. More 
housewives are workiag away from 
home and buying their baked goods. 
Bakers have developed enriched bread 
and other new products which are diffi- 
cult to produce at home. Of course, 
improved machinery will be able to 
handle some of this increase in busi- 
ness. 

“But it does take from 2,000 to 3,000 
new bakers a year to replace those 
who retire or die,” Bud went on. “The 
stores of such people often are worth 
buying. Young bakers just starting out 
frequently try to buy the store of a 
retiring baker who has a going busi- 
ness, rather than starting from scratch.” 

“Isn't it tough for a small independ- 
ent bakery to compete with the big 
chains which have mass-production 
methods?” Vera asked. 

“The small independent baker can 
be successful if he adapts his shop to 
his neighborhood,” Bud said.-“He can 
roast chickens and turkeys at holiday 
time, cater for weddings and other 
parties, or even run a restaurant in the 
front of his store. 

“You see, much of the baking is done 
at night. In the daytime, part of the 
kitchen equipment is available for res- 
taurant cooking. The bread and pastries 
you serve can come from your own 
ovens. People who come in to eat will 
often buy some baked goods to take 
home with them.” 

“Smila’s Bakery,” Muriel added, 
“gives a birthday cake every week to 
the youngest and the oldest persons in 
town who are having birthdays. That 
creates good will and inspires other 
people to order their birthday cakes 
from us.” 

If you’re interested in becoming a 
baker or in knowing the names of bak- 
ing schools in your area, write to the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. Make your 
letter brief, and give your complete ad- 
dress. 

—Wituiam Favet, Vocational Editor. 








CHAMPIONS’ DO 


Bob Voigts, coach of Northwestern Uni- 
versity's 1949 Rose Bowl champions, is a 
former Wildcat football star himself. And 
he’s a Wheaties man! 


“I'm proud to recommend those toasty 
whole wheat flakes to my team’, says 
Voigts. ‘A big bowlful of Wheaties with 
milk and fruit is a top-grade training 
dish.”” Join the champions tomorrow! 
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WHY DON’T YO 


Harry “the Cat” Brecheen, St. Louis 
Cardinal ace, shows delivery that has 
established him as one of National 


League's most effective pitchers 


Like many athletes, Brecheen knows 
good eating is a big part of any training 
program. He's been eating Wheaties for 
9 years! Nourishing— these 100% whole 
wheat flakes. Second-helping good! Had 
your Wheaties today? 


*Breakfast of Champions” 


Wheaties’ and ‘"Breakfa 


f Cha ms’ are registered 
rade garksof General Mills. 











Q. How can 1 remove the scars 
caused by pimples? Someone told me to 
use a wax bleach 


A. In most cases, the marks left after 
a pimple heals will go away by them- 
selves in Waxes, bleaches, and 
similar preparations should not be used 
on your 


time. 


face unless recommended by 
your doctor. Incidentally, the more you 
squeeze pimples, the more scar tissue 
you will have and the longer the pim- 
ples will take to heal. Hands off your 
face! 


Q. What can I do to make my hair 
less bushy? It doesn’t look neat because 
it is so curly. I would like to straighten 
it. 

A. You're lucky to have naturally 
curly hair! All you need to get rid of 
that “bushy” look is a good haircut. If 
your hair is properly thinned, shaped, 
and cut to suit your features, it will 
look attractive. Plenty of brushing will 
help to keep it in order. 


Q. What, other vegetables besides 
carrots are good for the eyes? I don't 


like carrots raw or cooked 


4. All vegetables contain some vita- 
mins and minerals which help keep 
healthy their 
reput ition as an aid to good evesight be- 
they are rich in Vitamin A. Tl 


your eves Carrots won 
This 
is the hich he! mi t e 
is the vitamin which heips you to see 
well in dim light and at night. If you 


don’t like carrots, choose your favorites 


Cause 


iumong the following vegetables which 
are also in the Vitamin-A league: sweet 
potatoes, spinach, broccoli, kale, squash, 
Greens ] beet 


tomatoes. such as 
greens, turnip greens, dandelion greens, 


and 
and escarole also provide large amounts 
of Vitamin A 

Q. Does diet have anything to do 
with warts? I would like to knou 
to get rid of three warts on my hand 


hou 


A. So far as is known, diet has noth- 
The satest 
way to get rid of them is to have your 
doctor remove them. Wart 
sold in drug stores contain acids which 


ing to do with causing warts 
removers 


may harm your skin if improperly used. 

If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, 
“How’s Your Health?” Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Problems of greatest in- 


terest will be discussed in “The Ques- 
tion Box.” 
2 ° LA 

Foot Note: Sneakers, because of their 
rubber soles, tend to make your feet 
perspire more heavily than leather 
shoes. Keep a ten-cent can of talcum 
powder in your gym locker. Sprinkle 
the talc on your feet before putting on 
your gym socks, and shake the powder 
into your sneakers, too. The powder: 
helps to keep your feet fresh and dry. 


If you must nibble on something 
while you study, try dried fruits. Dried 
apricots, for example, are perfect proof 
that what’s good to eat can be 
for you, Their 
satishes your craving for sweets 
dition, apricots supply the 


good 
flavor 
In ad 
that 


too. tart-sweet 


Iron 
puts color in your cheeks. 
Variety Act 
Variety, at least once a week, is good 
for you. We're 
meats.” That’s the name given to meats 
like liver and kidneys. 


There’s a special reason why these 


talking about “variety 


meats are so good for you. You prob 
ably know that meats are an excellent 
protein food. Some foods contain a bet- 
ter grade of protein than others. Among 
nutritionists have found that 
have the best proteins, live: 
and meats like 
steaks and chops are third. In addition 


meats, 
kidneys 
rates second, muscle 
to containing top-ranking proteins, va- 
meats are also richer than other 
meats in vitamins, minerals and blood 


riety 


building factors. 

they have a_ distinctive 
it would be tiresome to eat kid 
liver every But at 
once a week these foods in some form 


Bec ause 
flavor 
neys or day. least 
should be part of your diet. 

What could be more tempting on a 
cold day than a luscious steaming kid- 
ney stew, or a beef and kidney pie? Or 
how about a fragrant dish of liver, ba- 
con, and onions, with a mound of fluffy 
mashed potatoes? 

If you don’t like the taste of plain 





liver, there’s no reason to sidetrack this 
excellent meat. Just prepare it to suit 
your taste. Liver chopped with onion, 
celery and parsley, and moistened with 
mayonnaise, makes a wonderful sand- 
wich spread. Or ask your mother to 
have. some liver ground into the beef 
she uses for a meat loaf. 


For Pencil-chewers Only 
You wouldn't eat from dirty dishes, 
Yet dirty pencils taste delicious. 
Pens and pencils are for writing— 
They're not clean enough for biting! 


Post-game Special—italian Style 


Hot stuff is what the gang wants 
after a cold session at the stadium. If 
you are having friends come to your 
house, warm them up with this quick 
and tempting variation of the famous 
Italian Pizza (PEET za). 

Split English muffins and toast light- 
ly. On each muffin half, spread 
canned or stewed tomato pulp, top 
with a thin slice of American cheese, 
sprinkle with salt, a bit of cayenne pep- 
per, and a little grated Parmesan-type 
cheese. Pour a teaspoonful of salad oil 
over each muffin. Place in shallow 
baking pan and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400°F.) for about 15 min- 
utes. Be sure to make plenty—these 
miniature pizzas are gobbled up fast! 


Thaming Table Tips 

John A. Grayson, 
Senior High School 
Coach of Spring- 
field, Missouri, says: 

“I have found 
through years of 
coaching that the 
following foods aid 
players most dur- 
ing the training pe- 
riod: 

“Cereals — each 
morning at breakfast. Milk—plenty at 
meals, except on the afternoon of the 
game. Fruits — bananas, oranges, or 
prunes, for breakfast; apples and or- 
anges between meals and with lunch. 
Vegetables-fresh vegetables for noon 
and evening meals; cooked vegetables 
prepared with as little fat as possible. 
Meat—beef, mutton, or fish preferred; 
all meats should be roasted or broiled 
(crisp bacon is the only fried meat sug- 
gested, and the only pork). Bread— 
whole wheat toast for breakfast; en- 
riched white bread for lunch and din- 
ner; white bread toast for the pre-game 
meal. Fruit juices—any time, with meals 
or between meals. 

“Boys who eat these foods have the 
most physical stamina. Boys who are 
unable to get them have more difficulty 
staying in top physical condition 
throughout the season.” 


John A. Grayson 





e Sure, Dad knows... it HAS to be a REAL 
Spalding! 

But just to make sure he remembers, start 
talking now . . . about the glove or football 
Dad wanted when he was your age! You 
bet it was a Spalding—and Spalding’s still 
delivering the same unbeatable, big-time 
performance in all athletic goods! 

Yes sir—between you, Dad and Santa, this 
should be a Spalding Christmas. 


SPALDING 


Sols the Pace in Fporls 


OFFICIAL BASE BALLS of the Major 
Leagues since the Leagues began. 


BALL HAWK...a hit- 
robbing glove for 
heads-up defensive 
play! 


TRAPPER MODEL...the first- 
sacker model that snares 
‘em... wide, high or low! 


SAMMY BAUGH FOOT BALL 
... Selected pebbled grain 
leather makes ball handling 
surer—passes more accurate. 


FAST-FLITE BASKET BALL... 
rubber-covered for more 
wear. Perfect, molded 
roundness. 








Be ae ee al nie eeenmeiell tare 


BOY dates GIRL 


OU’RE in the rmimning. You 

haven't been nominated the life 
of the party—yet. But enough boys 
and girls know your name and tele- 
phone number to assure you of a 
bright future, provided you don’t get 
tangled up in your own party line. 
Now’s the time to put, your party 
politics on a sound basis. Let’s look 
at some of the major problems that 
may arise in the course of your cam- 
paign. 


Q. At a party how can you make a 
good impression on someone who 
doesn't seem to know you're alive? 


A. Certainly not by sitting off in a 
corner and eyeing him ‘worshipfully and 
certainly not by turning handsprings in 
the middle of the floor! No boy likes 
to be made conspicuous in a crowd. Be 
your best self in appearance, manners, 
and conversation. This doesn’t mean 
you should be stiff and formal. It means 
being friendly, interested, and ready to 
join in the fun. It means friendliness 
towards everyone, not just that “certain 
someone” you want to impress. Boys 
usually like girls who are liked by other 
boys and girls. 

There's safety in numbers. If you 
make a good Impression on everyone, 
instead of concentrating on someone, 


Fai 
ae 











your time and effort won't be wasted in 
case “someone” doesn’t quite add up to 
what you thought he would. 


Q. If you're a guest at party where 
necking seems to be the main form of 
entertainment, how can you avoid it? 


A. Think fast and talk faster! Of 
course, it’s a poor host or hostess who 
allows a party to deteriorate into a 
necking session, but this is one time 
when you're under no obligation to 
“follow the leader.” And don’t kid your- 
self by thinking that being a good 
sport means doing everything “the 
crowd” does. The reason that situations 
like this arise is that no one has the 
forethought and courage to become a 
leader — in the opposite direction! 

If you have the courage of your con- 
victions (that affection should be honest 
and not for public display), then fol- 
low through. Politely decline to par- 
ticipate and change the subject — of 
conversation and activity. Start an ar- 
gument; change the records from 
“sweet” to “swing”; suggest a game. 
Throwing cards into a hat from a dis- 
tance of 10 feet may not sound excit- 
ing, but it’s a more interesting pastime 
than something of which you disap- 
prove, as well as dislike. You may not 
be able to “sell” your suggestions to the 
whole gang but, the chances are, there'll 


Hank Ketcham 


“The amazing thing is, they all came in one car.” 


(hy tha 


be several people who'll be “sold” on 
you for having the courage of your 
convictions. 


Q. If you are entertaining, and the 
hour is growing late, how should you 
inform your guests that they should 
leave? 

A. Usually, guests can sense when 
their time is up. If you serve late re- 
freshments as a climax to your party, 
they'll probably take the cue and leave 
shortly after the ice cream is polished 
off. 

However, if your parties have a repu- 
tation for being so exciting that nobody 
ever remembers to go home, a little 
advance strategy will be necessary. .You 
might state the curfew hour of your 
shindig when you issue the invites. Just 
toss out the information that the party 
is from 7:30 to 11:00. 

Should this hint fail to impress your 
guests, get your friends to aid in head- 
ing the stampede homewards. Slip the 
word to Margie ahead of time. Tell her 
your Dad approves only of parties 
which break up: at 11:00. Comes the 
hour, you can count on Margie to an- 
nounce that it’s time she was going 
home. Margie may want you to do the 
same for her sometime. 


Q. If you have to leave a party early, 
how should you excuse yourself? 


A. With as little to-do as possible. 
Slip aside quietly and get your coat. 
Go to your hostess and thank her. Toss 
a general good-bye to the gang. And 
out the door! Don’t make an issue of 
the fact that you must leave early. 

Naturally, if you play the tragedienne 
in announcing the fact that you have 
to leave early, everyone will begin to 
feel sorry for you and probably plead 
with you to stay a while — which may 
lead to disaster on the home front. 
There’s never an awkward situation 
created by having to leave early unless 
you make it awkward. 

If the rules of your household require 
you to be home before the rest of your 
friends, make the best of it. Most col 
lege girls have to be in earlier than you 
do and you never hear them com 
plain that the Dean of Women is old 
fashioned! 

Besides, it’s always smarter to be the 
first to leave than the last to go home 
You avoid the possible embarrassment 
of having stayed longer than you were 
supposed to — and you avoid the risk 
of circles under your eyes tomorrow! 





All That Glitters 


(Continued from page 20) 


what I will do with my old friend and 
compatriot. You go and tell him that I 
will give him twenty cents silver for 
every peso he has. I am a generous 
man. I try to hold back such impulses, 
because they will hurt me financially, 
but I cannot see my old friend in such 
a sad condition. Hurry. You go tell him. 
But don’t say anything to anyone else. 
Hurry!” 


H. gave me a shove in the direction 
of the stairway, so I went a few steps 
before I turned around and looked at 
him. He was walking toward the bar 
with some friends, doing a victorious 
little dance step. I waited until he was 
out of sight, then walked over to the 
desk. The manager was chewing a 
pencil to splinters, and I asked him 
what the uproar was about. He reached 
into the till and slapped a silver coin 
on the counter. 

“Look at this!” he snarled. “Did you 
ever see silver like this?” He picked 
up the coin and banged it down again. 
It was a twenty-cent piece with a yel- 
low tinge to it. “That isn’t silver, boy! 
It’s copper! See that funny color? 
These bandits make silver money out 
of pennies. I'd rather have paper.” 

“What about the pesos?” I asked. 

“What pesos? They haven't made 
any pesos yet. First the paper, and then 
these filthy twenty-cent pieces. Bah, 
the Revolution!” He turned his back on 
me to get a new pencil, and I slipped 
the coin into my pocket and hurried 
up the stairs. 

My uncle listened with heavy eyes 
to my story, but when he took the 
coin from my hand, his mustache 
started to twitch. He stepped to the 
washstand and began to scratch the 
coin back and forth across the marble 
top. There was a dreamy, happy look 
in his eyes and his mustache tips 
started to bristle. 

“San Luis Potosi is a big smelting 
area,” he cooed to himself. “But why 
do they have to smelt the ingots?” He 
answered himself with, “Hummm-te- 
dum. Hummmm-te-doo.” 

I began to edge toward the door. 
My uncle was going from money-mad 
to just plain crazy. His voice had 
changed. It was full of confidence. He 
was humming a little tune. He spun 
on his heel, and his eyes sparkled. 

“Joaquin,” he said briskly, “go tell 
that Cobian, that son of a rotten guava, 
tell him I will sell him what money I 
have. Andale. Hurry!” 

The lobby sounded like an upset bee- 
hive. Money brokers were all over the 
place. There was a rumor from the 
mint that bore out their suspicions; 


they were using ninety per cent brass 
in the twenty-cent pieces. I picked up 
the news as I hurried to the bar. I 
signaled Cobian, and he winked at his 
companions and followed me through 
the crowd and upstairs to my uncle’s 
room. 

We found my uncle sitting on the 
bed with his head in his hands, but 
I noticed that he had waxed his mus- 
tache, and that the ends were stand- 
ing out cheerfully from his face. 
Cobian embraced him vigorously, and 
my uncle hugged him back with great 
gusto. After a fine display of affection, 
they settled down to business. 

“And how do you come to have so 
many new twenty-cent pieces?” asked 
my uncle. “I have been ill, and I have 
not seen them. Are they good?” 

“A friend in the mint,” said Cobian 
with a sly smile. “We made a deal.. I 
discounted them and paid him in gold 
The twenty-cent pieces are beautiful. 

“You have them here in the hotel? 
You can pay immediately?” 


“Come no? I will pay you immedi- | 


ately. I am taking a chance, but for 


you I'll do it, old friend. I have a | 
traveler going North tonight, and he | 
can discount the pesos up there. How | 


much do you have?” 


“You are a hard man.” My uncle | 


shook his head sadly. “But I am ill. My | 


heart is bad, and I must leave as soon 
as possible. The altitude, you know.” 
He pressed his stomach as if he kept 
his heart there. 

“For you only, I do it,” said Cobian. 
“How much you got?” 


| was listening to this conversation, 
and had just about decided that my 
uncle really was sick, maybe that he 
even had a fever. 

“T have ten thousand pesos,” said my 
uncle. 

“Ah, excellent. I have two money 
bags with five thousand coins in each. 
Fresh from the mint. We don’t even 


have to count them; they are still | 


sealed. I go get them.” As he left the 
room, my uncle muttered about being 


a sick man and what a hard bargain | 


it was. 

As soon as he closed the door, my 
uncle was his old indomitable self. He 
threw his shoulders back and raised his 
hands to the ceiling in a gesture of 
triumph. “The miracle, Joaquin, the 
miracle! Is the motorcycle ready? Is it 
full of gasaline?” 

I refused to speak to him. He was 
definitely insane. 

Cobian returned with a heavy suit- 
case and threw it on the floor. He took 
out two heavy bags of coins, and my 
uncle got the peso bills out of the 
mattress and handed them to him. The 
coins were in sealed bags marked 5,000 

(Continued on page 27) 

















Hot Story 


: Want to make $50? 
: Sure. What do I have to do? 
: Write. 
3: Write what? 
s : A hot story on hot lunches. 
: Say, mister, is this a mystery 


or a proposition? 


s : A proposition. There’s a story 


in your school that needs to 
be written—on “How to be 
Healthy.” 


: Who knows about that? 
; : Your lunch room manager. 


Coach. Nurse. Home Ec. or 
Physical Ed. teacher. 


: How would you get the story? 
; : I'd take a notebook and ask: 


“Do kids in this school eat 
the proper food?” “What will 
happen to them if they don’t 
eat right?” “What does our 
school do to improve eating 
habits?” “Does it work?” 


: Then what? 
: I'd write up the interview. As 


an essay, perhaps. Or a radio 
interview, or as a school news- 
paper article. 


: What about that $50? 
: Enter your story in the 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING 
AWARDS. Mark it “Candi- 
date for Health and Nutrition 
Award.” 


3: Where do I find out about 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING 
AWARDS? 


: Get a Rules Booklet from 


your teacher or send to us. 
See page 6—“Best Interview.” 
First prize, $50. 


: Suppose I don’t win first? 
: There are five $10 honorable 


mentions. Anyone as good as 
you are can certainly knock 
down one of them! 


The Health and 
Nutrition interview 
is one of many 
awards open to ju- 
nior and senior high 
school writers. 
classifications. Four 
qgowstere. Cash. 
cholarships. For 
Rules write to 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, 
N. Y. 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. ATOMIC BOMB 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 


— a. Appeal for “atomic armistice” 
by Carlos P. Romulo 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
Formation of the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission 
Establishment of the U. N. at 
San Francisco 
Opposing plans submitted by 
Russia and U. S. 

My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place an 
A if it is part of the American plan 
for atomic control; R if it is part of 
the Russian plan; B if it is acceptable 
to both American and Russian plans. 
Each counts 3. Total 21. 


_ " 


we 
a 


omnift 


__1. First step in atomic control is 
establishment of control agency. 

2. First step in atomic control is 
agreement to destroy atomic 
weapons. 

Provision is made for exchang- 
ing data among nations. 

. Security. Council retains veto 
over atomic matters. 

. Atomic plants are to be oper- 
ated by an international au- 
thority 

3. Atomic plants are to be owned 
by individual nations. 
Manufacture of atomic bombs 
is to be prohibited. 


My score 
ll. OLD AGE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


Each counts 4. Total 16. 


a. The number of people over age 
65, in proportion to’ their num- 
ber in the population, is 
1. not known 
2. increasing 
3. decreasing 
4. about the same it was in 1900 

. The life expectancy of U. S. 
men today is about 
1. 59 3. 65 
2. 63 4. 71 
Under the present Federal law 
providing for old age pensions 
1. employers and employees 
contribute in equal amounts 
. employers contribute twice 
as much as employees 
3. only employers contribute 
4. The Government contributes 
half 
. The average pension for mar- 
ried men under the present 
Federal law is 
1. $44 a week 
2. $44 a month 
3. $85 a month 
4. $100 a month 


My score ____ 


lll. FREEDOM IS HARD-BOUGHT 


These questions are based on Dr. 
Commager’s spirited review of The 
Tree of Liberty. Your answers will re- 
veal whether you have the necessary 
background in authorship, plot, and 
character. Write T opposite a true 
statement, F opposite a false one. 
Each counts 4. Total 24. 


Mary Johnston is the author of 
this historical novel. 
The book spans a period in 
American history from 1760 to 
1812. 
It tells of the rise of frontier 
democracy under Andrew Jack- 
son. 

__4. The fictitious characters around 


whom the novel centers are the 
Howards of North Carolina. 

. The high point in the book is 
the trial of Peyton Howard for 
sedition. 

. According to Dr. Commager, 
Alexander Hamilton runs away 
with every scene in which he 
appears. 

My score 
IV. “ALL THAT GLITTERS” 

Uncle Hilario and Joaquin are two 
charming rogues who live by their 
wits. Here’s a chance for you to 
sharpen your wits—and still not run 
afoul of the law! Write the number of 
the correct answer in the space oppo- 
site each letter. Each counts 4. To- 
tal 24. 

The story’s background is 

1. the Mexican Revolution 

2. the Spanish-American war 

3. the Spanish Civil War 
. After being swindled out of 

some leather goods Uncle Hi- 

lario and Joaquin join the ranks 
of the outlawed 

1. Moros 2. coyotes 

3. vigilantes 
. When the story opens, the town 
is in the midst of 

1. a fiesta 2. a siege 

3. mourning for its defeated 

general 

. Shortly after “liberating” the 
town, the victorious general an- 
nounces that the only means of 
exchange is 

1. merchandise 2. silver 

3. paper money 
. A fellow outlaw offers Uncle 

Hilario 

1. a loan 

2. fifty sacks of corn 

3. twenty cents in 

every peso he has 

Uncle Hilario triumphs when 

the currency of the “liberation” 

turns out to be 

1. silver 2. gold 

3. an alloy of gold and silver 


— * 


silver for 


My score _ My total score _ 
My name 


Quiz for issue of November 30, 1949 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


ingot (in gdt)—A noum. Fhe casting 
obtained when melted metal is poured 
into a mold before further processing. 


ordinance—A noun. Law or rule estab- 
lished by a legislature, usually local. 

panoramic—An adjective. Pertaining to 
an unobstructed view over 4 wide area; 
also to an extended picture of a land- 
scape or other scene, often shown one 
part at a time and made to pass continu- 
ously before the spectator’s eyes. Derived 
from two Greek elements, pan (all) and 
horama (view). 

promissory note—A written promise to 
pay a specific amount of money to some 
person at a given time and place. 


quick—An adjective. Living, endowed 
with life. Also a noth. Living persons. 
Now rare, except in the familiar phrase, 
the quick and the dead. 

sedition—A noun. Act of stirring up 
discontent or rebellion against a govern- 
ment. From Latin séditio, a going apart. 

stalemate—A noun. Deadlock. Original- 
ly a term used in the game of chess. 
When a player can make no move with- 
out putting his own king in check, the 
resulting position is a draw, or stalemate. 
The word also occurs as a verb. 





All That Glitters 


(Continued from page 25) 


monedas de Viente Centavos, Plata. 
Cobian thrust the bills into the suitcase 
and hurried to the door. 

“What about counting?” my 
called. 

“I trust you, don Hilario, and I must 
hurry. We both count in our rooms. If 
they find us together, they will shoot 
us. If I count short, I'll tell you, and 
if you count short, you tell me. But I 
do not worry. Adios.” He ducked out 
the door and slammed it behind him. 

“Hurry, Joaquin, hurry!” said my un- 
cle. “We are leaving now. I have 
packed the bags. You take them and 
I will follow with the money. The back 
stairs, chico, the back stairs! Make 
haste!” 

Five minutes later, we were on our 
way out of San Luis Potosi. Our big 
new Harley-Davidson purred magnifi- 
cently along the decorated streets. My 
uncle bowed to the pretty ladies, and 
hummed happily under his breath. I 
couldn’t hold it any longer. 

“Well, uncle, what are you going to 
do with all that brass?” I asked sar- 
castically. 

“Don’t be a fool like those others, 
Joaquin. I'm surprised to see them 


uncle 


make such asses of themselves,” he said 
complacently. 

“But there 
emint...” 

“Certainly. You can bet that some 
smart coyote started it. It is not brass 
that makes the coins yellow. It is gold!” 

“Gold!” 

“Yes, you little burro. Where are 
they going to get any brass? I know 
what happened. The ore is a mixture 
of pale gold and silver. Up in the 
mountains, where the ore is mined, 
there are no smelters. The ore is too 
bulky to be shipped, so it’s melted 
down as it is and shipped here in in- 
gots. When those fools captured the 
town, they went to the smelter and 
carted off the gold-silver alloy before 
it was refined. They didn’t know that 
it wasn’t all silver. It looks like silver.” 
He handed a coin across to me, and 1 
noticed how heavy it was. 

“But the men at the mint?” I asked. 

“They are from the federal govern- 
ment, and they are working at pistol 
point. Do you think they care what 
they made the money out of? Do you 
think they'd tell anybody? They're 
stealing as much as they mint, and 
killing themselves laughing.” 

“How much are the coins worth?” 

“If I recall the ratio, about two pesos 
each.” He grinned cheerfully and gave 


is a rumor from the 


27 


his mustache a victorious twist. “Two 
pesos—gold and silver.” 

“But those coyotes downstairs. How 
could they be such fools?” 

“There is oné down there who is not 
such a fool, and he is the one who 
spread the rumor. I will bet that to- 
night you cannot find a single twenty- 
cent piece and that the town is flooded 
with paper.” 

“Poor Cobian,” I said. My uncle 
twisted the throttle and the great ma- 
chine leaped down the open road. 

“Yes, poor Cobian,” said my Uncle 
Hilario with joy in his voice. “I shall 
study him as an example of man’s in- 
humanity to man.” 


A Pollster Has Problems 
“Jones,” roared the boss, “this age 
survey vou conducted is all wrong. 
Everybody knows that women live 
longer than men, yet you show that 
there are 200 men in this city over 70 
vears of age, but not a woman over 29!” 


Quote 
Good, Clean Fun 

“Do you think we're going to have 
another war?” Mrs. Woodley’s neighbor 
asked her. 

“I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Wood- 
ley, “but if we do get into another war, 
I hope it will be with the French. 
They're so polite!” 


Coronet 





BOYS! This coupon may send you to college! 


It gets you started on a model car that can win a $4,000 University Scholarship— 
a tool chest—a cash award—or all-expense convention trip! It’s your first step in 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition —734 awards — $65,000! 





SEND COUPON 





FREE Guild membership — 





FREE Craftsman’s button and card — 


Wow PORK 


FREE plans on building model! 


F you were between 12 and 20 

years old on Sept. 1, 1949, this 
advertisement may be the biggest 
thing in your life! 


For here's news of the 1950 Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild Co 
tition with 8 University Saale 
ships, worth $1,000 to $4,000 each. 
There are afl-expense-paid trips, 
too, genéfous cash awards, useful 
tool chests—altogether 734 awards 
worth $65,000. 


No Entry Fees! No Special Tools! 
When you send the coupon, we 
send you a FREE membership in 
the Guild, FREE Craftsman’s but- 
ton. FREE instructions. Then— 
using balsa or any suitable material 
and simple tools—you simply make 
a solid scale model of YOUR idea 
of a modern car. It doesn’t have to 


work—just show what your dream 
car would look like. 


Get Started Now! So come on, fel- 

lows. Fill in and mail that coupon. 

It may make a college man of you! 

LOOK AT THESE AWARDS 

8 University Scholarships—worth from 

$1,000 to $4,000 each. 

All-expense trips to the Guild Conven- 

tion. 

Cash awards—up to $150 each. 

Model Builders’ Tool Chests 

A Grand Total of 734 Worth $65,000 
Identical awards for Juniors and Seniors. 

(If the son of a General Motors employe 

wins, a duplicate award is given.) 

400K AT THE EASY RULES 

You're eligible if you were at least 12 

but not yet 20 years old on Sept. 1, 1949. 

You compete against boys in your own 

os is a Junior Division 

% to 15 years inclusive) and a Senior 
vision (16 to 19 years inclusive). You 

build a solid model of a car. No special 

tools needed. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD —Dept. E 


General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Com 


petition for 1950 


Also—send the Craftsman's button and mem- 


bershsp card plus complete insiructsons for buslding a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation to me. 


Name. 


Address_ 


City and Zone— 


I was born on the 


—_ i. 


Parent or guardian 


Name of my school __.._ 


Town 
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Hoop 'n Holler! 


ON’T look now, friends, but those 

fellows with the long breaths and 

short pants are hooping it up again, 
They've shoved the grid game into the 
mothballs, and I can now start putting 
all my eggs into one basketball 

All right, so my humor is from 
hunger. But I have an excuse. I've been 
jumping through hoop-figures all week 
long and it’s got me down. 

It was so easy last year. There was 
Kentucky with an all-veteran team. 
Ditto St. Louis, Holy Cross, Utah, 
Notre Dame, Bowling Green, and North 
Carolina State. Even a bird-brain could 
have given you a good line on the 
season 

But times marches on, and so do the 
stars. Almost all of last year’s great 
teams have been “murdered” by grad- 
uation. Look at Kentucky, the national 
champions for the past two years. Their 
four shining stars—Groza, Beard, Jones, 
and Barker—are all gone with the 
diploma. 

St. Louis has lost Macauley, Schatz- 
mann, and Ossola; Utah has lost 
Lavelli doesn’t live at Yale 
any more; and the “missing” list goes 
on and on. Boryla is on it; so are Van- 
deweghe I Idleman Mikkelson, Mc- 
Guire, Barnhorst, Otten, and a host of 


l 
others 


Gardner; 


About the only eye-catching pros- 
pects right now are San Francisco and 
Bradley. They definitely will be up 
imong the le aiders 

San Fran 

} 


tions Dest 


isco shapes up as the na- 
hich is quite an improve- 
ment over their early-season rating last 
ear. Nobody figured them for much 
last November. With two mediocre sea- 


sons behind then 


1 and no great fresh- 
men coming up, the experts brushed 
them off lightly 

But the Dons went on to win 25 of 
their 30 games, and topped off the 
season with a tremendous victory in 
the national invitational tourney in 
Madison Square Garden 

Coach Pete Newell is still wearing his 
Sunday smile, for his entire squad will 
be back this season! Stars of the team 
are little, baby-faced Rene Herrerias, 
the play-maker, and the two 6-foot, 6- 
inch high scorers, Don Lofgran and Joe 
McNamee 

Lofgran, an out-of-this-world leaper, 
may well step into Groza’s shoes as the 
nation’s No. 1 hoop star. More about 
him in a later column. 

It does your heart good to see the 


Dons handle the ball. They don’t race 
up and down the court in “fire-hoss” 
fashion, forcing their passes and get- 
ting nowhere—as most teams do now- 
adays. 

They attack deliberately, screening 
prettily and setting up smart plays. 
Once the ball goes up, Lofgran and 
McNamee slide under the hoop for the 
rebound, and it’s Murder, Inc. for the 
opponents. 

Bradley U., with a tidy 27-8 record 
behind them, including sensational wins 
over Western Kentucky, Oklahoma A. 
& M., and San Francisco, will also 
open the season with an all-vet club. 
Their big wheel is Paul Unruh, a husky 
6-foot, 4-inch kangaroo who broke ev 
ery Bradley scoring mark last season. 

The Braves feature both a whirlwind 
fast break and a set offense built around 
the smallest pivot player in the coun- 
try—5-foot, 8-inch “Squeaky” Mel- 
chiorre. Squeaky is built like a fire-plug 
and owns a great shot, both from the 
bucket and outside. 

As yet, nobody has a line on Ken- 
tucky—except for Jim Line. Jim, an ace 
sub for the past two years, will definite- 
ly be a regular this season. A fine one- 
handed lefty shooter, Jim is no great 
shakes on defense. But he will score 
on anybody 

The only other returning veteran is 
Walter Hirsch, a lanky play-maker. 
Though Walter was the Wildcats’ No. 
6 man last year, he failed to impress 
me. That doesn’t leave Coach Rupp 


1948-49 TOP SCORERS 
(Major Competition) 

Colleges G Pts 
Alex Groza, Kentucky 698 
Tony Lovelli, Yale 
Vince Boryla, Denver 624 
Paul Arizin, Villanova 594 
Charlie Share, Bowling Gr. 521 
Paul Unruh, Bradley 509 
Vern Gardner, Utah 489 
Frank Kudelka, St. Mary's 486 
Paul Senesky, St. Joseph's 
Bob Cousy, Holy Cross 


Professionals 
George Mikan, Minneapolis 
Joe Fulks, Philadelphia 
Max Zaslofsky, Chicago 
Arnie Risen, Rochester 
Ed Sadowski, Philadelphia 
B. Smowley, St. Lovis 
Bob Davies, Rochester 
Ken Sailors, Providence 
Cari Braun, New York 
John Logan, St. Louis 


Wide World 
Bill Erickson, Illinois’ star guard, lays 
up a floating two-hand gainst Ken- 
tucky in the 1948-49 Eastern Champion- 
ship game, won by Kentucky, 76-47. 





much to work with. But I feel sure 
he will pop up with some nifty soph 
talent. He always does. I know for sure 
that he has a 7-foot center coming up 

If I had to pick an All-American 
team right now, it would shape up as 
follows: Paul Arizin, Villanova; Bob 
Cousy, Holy Cross; Don Lofgran, San 
Francisco; Paul Unruh, Bradley; and 
Chuck Share, Bowling Green’s 6-foot 
10-inch center. 

At least three other stars who bea: 
watching are: Bob Lavoy, of Western 
Kentucky, Dick Dickey, North Caro- 
lina State’s scoring star; and Kevin 
O’Shea, the Notre Dame flash who 
might have made All-American last 
year if he hadn't hurt his leg. 

Incidentally, you'll still be able to 
see the great 1948-49 Kentucky team 
this year. Only they'll be calling them- 
selves the Indianapolis Olympians 
They turned pro together and bought 
a franchise in the new National Bas 
ketball Association. 

The N.B.A. is a combination of the 
two major pro leagues—the Basketball 
Association of America and the Na 
tional Basketball League. There are 17 
teams iy the new league representing 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti 
more, Washington, Rochester, Chicago 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Syracuse, Anderson, She 
boygan, Denver, Waterloo, and the 
Tri-Cities (Moline, Davenport, and 
Rock Island). 

How will the old Kentucky five 
make out in this fast pro company? 
Joe Lapchick, ‘coach of the N.Y. Knick- 
erbockers, told me, “Better than all 
right.” But you never can tell. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





CALLING ALL ART STUDENTS 
to GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 
in the 1950 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 


Greater Opportunities for More Students 





Is Our Keynote This Year 


There are MORE classifications than ever before! There are MORE 
regional shows than ever before! There are MORE honors than ever 
before! 


The honors? National awards of $15,000 in cash, 100 tuition scholar- 
ships, local recognition through 45 regional exhibitions—and, of course, 
the honor of representation in the great National High School Art Exhi- 
bition at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Many of these GREATER OPPORTUNITIES for MORE 
STUDENTS are made possible through the generosity of 
our national co-sponsors. These classifications are open 
to students this year: 


OILS (F. Weber Co., sponsor) COSTUME DESIGN (sponsor to be announced) 
TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS GENERAL POSTERS (American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 
(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) sponsor) 

OPAQUE WATER COLORS U.S. SAVINGS BOND POSTERS 

(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) (Sponsored in cooperation with National 
PASTELS, COMPRESSED COLORED CHALK, AND Advaery Committee on School Savings) 
CHARCOAL (Weber Costello Company, sponsor) HEALTH AND NUTRITION POSTERS 
CRAYON (Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) 

BLACK DRAWING INK LETTERING (Institute of Commercial Art, sponsor) 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) SCULPTURE (Sculpture House, sponsor) 
COLORED DRAWING INKS CERAMICS (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) FABRIC DECORATION 

LEAD PENCIL DRAWING (The American Crayon Company, sponsor) 


(The American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 

COLORED PENCIL DRAWING, INSOLUBLE ee, ee ee 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) WEAVING, JEWELRY, METALCRAFT 
CARTOONING (M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor in (Three separate classifications sponsored by 
cooperation with National Cartoonists Society) Scholastic Magazines) 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHY (Ansco, sponsor) 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc., sponsor) 


PRINTS (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor) _— “a 

AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP AWARDS for work best por- 
DESONS a ag FAREECS traying the Christmas Scene in the U.S.A. (American Artists 
(American Silk Mills, Inc., sponsor) Group, Inc., sponsor); THE STRATHMORE AWARDS for 
DESIGNS FOR HOMEFURNISHINGS MATERIALS the best entry from each region (The Strathmore Paper Com- 
(sponsor to be announced) pany, sponsor). 





New Special National Awards: 


R 


THIS IS THE NEW OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE [emeenenpem 
NATIONAL ART CO-SPONSORS—WATCH FOR IT... i ates 


js Awards 
For complete details for entering the Scholastic Art Awards consult your art 
teacher. If she does not have the official 1950 rules book, send for a copy. 
Be sure to specify the ART awards rules book. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


2 5 a 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT 
TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





SENIORS imekca's Mon Beoe 


tiful and complete Line of Mod 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40° commission. Free 
Book with each order, Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 &. Elm %t., Seranton 5, Pa. 





Sell your School the best line 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

ny 4 Bulletina 
Yo like wild 
fire. Hurry! Write GRAFTS CARD *SPECIALT 1E8. Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Class Pant and Kings fp 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
rom 35¢ up. Write today L® 
Co., Rochester, H. Y. 








STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
enly from reliabie and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions word “approvals,” 
Se dump dealer will send you este ote te any 
stamp of stampe yee poy advance, @ 
a of other stomps known os “approvals.” 
of these hes a price 





y. If you do not in- 
oval” stamps return 
to write your name 
left-hand corner of 





Mustrated! United b- 
ets. 


\ \ : 
HARRis & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 








New Semi-Postals 


Netherlands Information Service 


Two of the “For the Child” set. 


From time to time many govern- 
ments issue semi-postal, or charity, 
stamps. Such stamps, used as ordinary 
postal stamps, help a government raise 
money for charitable purposes. The 
U. S. has never issued semi-postals. 

This month The Netherlands issued a 
new set of semi-postals for its needy 
children. The Netherlands has started 
a campaign to provide these children 
with more hospital and medical care, 
camps and playgrounds, and food and 


clothing. 


The stamps show activities of Dutch 
children in summer, autumn, winter, 
and spring. A fifth stamp shows a. child 
celebrating New Years Day. The 
stamps read: “Voor Het Kind” (For the 
Child). 

STAMPING AROUND: U. S. Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donaldson 
recently announced that a special stamp 
would be issued early in 1950 to com- 
memorate the 75th of the 
American Bankers 

The world’s rarest stamp, shown be- 
low, is the only existing copy of British 
Guiana’s one-cent issue of 1856. It is 
worth more than $50,000. Last month 
it was televised for the first 
The shows a 
Latin motto “Damus 
Que Vicissim” give 
in return). 


anniversary 
Association. 


time in 
ship. A 
Petimus 


seek 


history. stamp 
reads 


(We 


ind we 





BRITISH 





2 Petimus 


POSTAGE 


Que Vicissim. 














GUIANA. 





British Guiana Issue, 
the world’s rarest stamp. 


Red Hairing? 


And did you hear about the Minne- 
sota farmer who recently remarked, “I 
thought that the Kremlin was the place 
where they make all that hair tonic”? 
Who said isolationism was dead? 


The Critic 


“What is a critic, Dad?” a small boy 
demanded of his actor father. 

“A critic, son,” replied the actor 
thoughtfully, “is a man who can take a 
clock apart, but doesn’t know enough to 
put it together.” 


Montreal Star 


Wise Policy 
“I see you're putting up a new build- 
ing.” 
“Yes, sir, we only put up new build- 
ings.” 


Contributed by Dorothea Maringas from Montreal Star 








YOU NEED THESE! m 
(i) 


To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 


Tongs. ; 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Boo 
age of Stamp Hinges. oa ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP ee a ve 











GIVEN fs Lap ert Watermark Detes-. 
os, Rare Animal 
Triangle, te py a poe pH Be ee. 
BELAIR STAMP CO. 
2200 Park Ave. &, Baltimore 17, Md. 
FR E E 25 SWITZERLAND 
ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 
BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pi., Brklyn. 16, N. Y. 


30 f BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 


FREE! “THE STAMP FinDER” -.), 
bd at a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. 36 pages iilustrated. Includes vaiu- 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Aliso Approvais. 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194, Calais, 




















VICTORY PACKET FREE—Ineludes stamps from Tan- 
ima 


illustrated catalogue. 
Y STAMP COMPANY, Dept 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 


Toronto, Ontarie. 
te approval applicants; 


FREE! meses 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y, 








MY WORD! WHAT A BARGAIN 


FOO BRITISH Encrii AMPS — ONLY Jel 
VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
IND TODAY! Kai STamP CO. 


Arlington 74-B2, Mass 





ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL 
ONE THOUSAND STAMPS 
Over 700 Major varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. $. PARSONS, Box #3246, San Francisco 19, Calif. 


ATOMIC BOMB AIRMAIL! 


Is only one in this collection of 100 all different Airmails— 
Pictoriais—War lIssues—Ete. from War-torn China. Only 
10¢ to spproval applicants. 

Star Stamp Co., Jamestown 4, New York 





The Way to a Man’s Stomach 


A Philadelphia restaurant recently 
removed its suggestion box for cus- 
tomers after a two-day trial. The rea- 
son: Of the 35 notes deposited in the 
box the first day, 34 suggested prettier 
waitresses. On the second day, 38 out 
of 40 notes made the same recommen- 
dation. Not one suggestion mentioned 


the food being served. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The Facts of Life 


In A Sand County Almanac, a new 
book by Aldo Leopold, the author 
writes, “There are two spiritual dangers 
in not owning a farm. One is the dan- 
ger of supposing that breakfast comes 
from the grocery and the other that 
heat comes from the furnace.” 


Why Husbands Leave Home 


“Whatever made you come out to 
the ball game?” asked a surprised 
neighbor. “You don’t know a bunt from 
a foul fly.” 

“I can learn,” sighed the new base- 
ball fan. “My wife just bought a set of 
marimbas and an electric guitar.” 

Christian Science Monitor 


No Punches Pulled 


American movie reviewers are some- 
times unkind to the pictures they see, 
but they hardly compare with the re- 
viewers in India. The leading movie 
magazine over there is Filmindia. Here 
are the headlines on successive pages 
of reviews from the latest issue: 

“Gulbakavli, a Celluloid Stinker! The 
Most Disgusting Picture Ever Pro- 
duced!” 

“Doosri Shadi, Long and Boring Af- 
fair!” 

“Ahinsha Is a Well-Meaning Flop!” 

“Andhon-Ki-Duniya, a Picture for 
the Blind! Picture Presents Unimagi- 
nably Idiotic Mess!” 

Quote 


Covered in Any Case 


A Chinese student, attending an 
American school for the first time, was 
invited to a party. She prepared for 
the occasion by memorizing all the po- 
lite phrases she could find in an eti- 
quette book. 

She learned her lesson so thoroughly, 
in fact, that when she was handed a 
cup of tea, she solemnly replied, 
“Thank you, sir or madam, as the case 
may be.” 


Victorious 


When the colonel strode into the liv- 
ing room, looking for his pipe, he found 
his daughter sitting on the lap of her 
favorite lieutenant. The young officer 
proved to be as smart as he was hand- 
some. 

Gently lifting his lady-love to her 
feet, he arose, saluted the colonel, and 
annovnced, “Sir, I have the honor to 
report an engagement at close quarters, 
in which I have been entirely vic- 
torious. It merely remains for you to 
give sanction to the terms of surrender.” 

The colonel replied, “Carry on, 
young man, carry on!” 

Wal! Street Journal 


Adaptable Technique 


Bud: “What's the best way to teach 
a girl to swim?” 

Bob: “That requires technique. First, 
you put your left arm around her waist. 
Then you gently take her left hand 
and—” 

Bud: “She’s my sister.” 

Bob: “Oh—push her off the dock.” 


Definition 
Station wagon—something a city per- 
son buys when he moves to the country 
so the country people will know he’s 
from the city. 


31 


Obliging 
The tired clerk had pulled down 
blanket after blanket until only one was 
left on the shelf. Then the customer 
remarked, “I don’t really want to buy 
today. I was only looking for a friend.” 
“Well, madam,” sighed the clerk, “I'll 
take down the last one if you think she’s 
in it.” 
Classmate 


Definition of a Gentleman 


A gentleman is one who picks up a 
woman’s_ handkerchief—even if she 
dropped it accidentally. 

Franklin P. Jones in The Saturday Evening Pott 


Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
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DO YOU KNOW thet the longest 
Basket Ball game on record took 
place February 14, 1945, Temple 
University, Philadelphia vs. Penn. 
State—Score: Temple 63—Penn. 
State 60; the time 65 minutes — 
regular game time is 40 minutes. 
It took 5 extra 5 minute periods. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW thot for 
quick energy building in any sport 
— get a delicious, chewy, chocolaty 
TOOTSIE ROLL. Gives you that 
quick energy you need to carry 
you through to win the game. 


5¢ at all candy counters 











Get Ahead in your 
School Work 
with the LEA DER 


... only PSG 50 for this 


' Sensational, Bargain-priced 
UNDERWOOD .PORTABLE 


... with the new 
“FAMILY KEYBOARD” 


You can easily sell your family on buying What a bargain this LEADER is. . . for you 
. ’ . to use and your whole family to enjoy! 
this brand new Underwood bargain... ’ die ii 
an ; . . All the features you’ll need are there . and 
because The LEADER hasa s l, new a we eg 
a0 : i pecsa ; you'll be delighted with the new smart-looking 
Family Keyboard’’ to meet the typing Duo-Tone finish, and handsome carrying case. 


needs of the whole family. ’ Your leading Typewriter Dealer, Department 
Store or Jeweler has it . . . priced right, built 

For school papers, you’ll have the advantage right, by The Typewriter Leader of the 

of arithmetical symbols such as +, —. x, =, World. He’ll be glad to show you all the 

and even the degree mark (°), in addition to features that make the Underwood LEADER 

all the usual characters you need. Dad has all your family’s best buy ina Portable. See him today! 

the commonly used business symbols $, &, %, 

*, etc. for his letters and for his office 

homework, while Mother has the run of the 

keyboard for her recipes and social 





Underwood Corporation 


Portable Typewriter Division 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
correspondence. 








~ 
UNDERWOOD 


The UNDERWOOD LEADER Portable... sucess cjosoce sso oo 2c 











TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


* 
Christmas 

Here are a few selected magazine ar- 
ticles and books which may be helpful 
in planning Christmas programs or out- 
side reading. 

In Scholastic Magazines: Literary 
Cavalcade’s December issue is a Christ- 
mas number. To secure a copy, non- 
subscribers may send 25¢ to Literary 
Cavalcade, 7 E. 12 Street, New York 3. 
See also “Homeroom 313” in the Dec. 7 
issue of Scholastic Teacher 

ARTICLES: “Christmas Carol Cara- 
van, Waukegan, Ill.” Recreation, Nov., 
1947. “Old Fashioned Christmas in 
New England,” T. Tudor, Parents Mag- 
azine, Dec., 1947. “Santa Claus, A Busy 
Man,” Rotarian, Dec., 1947. “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” M. Dunn, Etude, 
Dec., 1947. “Album of Christmas Car- 
ols,” Life, Dec. 22, 1947. “Suggestions 
from Christmas,” Recreation, Dec., 
1948. “Table Talk at Christmas,” Amer- 
ican Home, Dec., 1948. “Tidings of 
Great Joy,” Life, Dec. 27, 1948. “Tiny 
Tim Knew.” Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine, Dec. 18, 1948. 

BOOKS: Home Book of Christmas, 
May L. Becker (Dodd, Mead, 1941), 
$3.50. Let’s Celebrate Christmas, Hor- 
ace J]. Gardner (A. S. Barnes, 1940), 
$2.50. 1001 Christmas Facts and Fan- 
cies, Alfred Carl Hottes (De La Mare, 
1944), $2.50. Christmas Book, Domi- 
nic Lewis and George Heseltine (E. P. 
Dutton, 1928), $2. Christmas Tales for 
Reading Aloud, Robert Lohan (Daye, 
1946), $3.75. Christmas Everywhere, 
Elizabeth Sechrist (Macrae Smith Co., 
1936), $2. Make Your Own Merry 
Christmas, Anne B. Wertsner (Barrows, 
1946), $2. Fireside Book of Folk Songs, 


M. D. Boni (Simon and Schuster, 
1947), $3.95. A Fireside Book of Yule- 
tide Tales, Edward Wagenknecht 
(Bobbs, 1948), $4. 


Declaration. of 
Human Rights 


Dec. 14, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Freedom’s Charter, 
O. F. Nolde (Headline Series, 1949), 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, N. Y. 16, 35 cents. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, O. F. 
Nolde (Information Series, Vol. 28, No. 
2, 1949), Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 10 cents. Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
1949, Chicago Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 5 cents. Memorandum on the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
1949, American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65 Street, 
N. Y. 21. 5 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights,” Lewis P. 
Todd, Social Studies, Nov. 1, 1949. 
“Human Rights Gain Stature,” H. Metz, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
June 25, 1949. “Man vs. the State,” 
M. Beer, United Nations World, July, 
1949. “Promise of Human Rights,” Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Foreign Affairs, April, 
1948. “What Are Human Rights,” C. 
Malik, Rotarian, August, 1948. “Human 
Rights,” Survey, Feb., 1948. “Interna- 
tional Protection of Human Rights,” 
C. Eagleton, United Nations World, 
Feb., 1948. 


3-T 


British East Africa 


December 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: British East Africa, 
by A. G. C. Deuber, Overseas Eco- 
nomic Surveys, 1948, 70¢; and African 
Challenge, 1945, free, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Look at Africa, by 
W. G. & M. S. Woolbert, Headline Se- 
ries, 1943, 25¢, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Report on Tangan- 
yika,” United Nations Bulletin, Jan. 15, 
1949. “What's Britain Up to in Africa,” 
Leigh White, Saturday Evening Post, 
June 11, 1949. “British African Union,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, March 25, 
1949. “Rhodesian Ore,” Business Week, 
Nov. 15, 1947. “Power Behind the 
Switch,” §. T. Kelson, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Sept. 25, 1948. 
“Britain's Empire Builders Turn to Af- 
rica,” George Kinnear, New York Times 
Magazine, July 4, 1948. “The West 
Suk of Kenya,” G. H. Chaundy, Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal, February, 
1948. “Britain’s New Program for the 
Colonies,” T. W. Wallbank, Current 
History, August, 1945. 

BOOKS: West with the Night, by 
Beryl] Markham, $3.00 (Houghton, 
1942). South of the Sahara, by Attilio 
Gatti, $3.00 (McBride, 1945). Rumble 
of a Distant Drum, by Mary L. Akeley, 
$2.75 (Dodd, 1946). 


The Southwest 


Dec. 7, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


(These supplement materials listed in 
November 9 “Tools for Teachers.” ) 
ARTICLES: Issues of Holiday: New 


Mexico, Nov., 1946; Arizona, Dec., 
1947; Utah, Sept., 1948; Texas, Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1948. Also see issues of the 
beautifully illustrated Arizona High- 
ways, which appears monthly. 





PRAISE FOR “KEY” ISSUE 


Mr. Kenneth M. Gould 
Editor-in-Chief, Scholastic Magazines 


Dear Mr. Gould: 

Our Social Studies Department, by 
unanimous vote, has directed me to 
write you of our appreciation of your 
special issue of Senior Scholastic and 
World Week for October 5, 1949. We 
have found it especially helpful in our 
classes, and we wish to commend the 
efforts you put forth to bring that help 
to us. 

Cordially yours, 


Wofford 
ial Studies 


(Mrs.) Margerv P 
Chairman, Dept. So 


Austin (Texas 


The editors are grateful to Mrs. 
Wofford and the Austin teachers for 
this fine vote of confidence on our spe- 
cial reference issue, “Every Student's 
Key to Understanding the News.” It is 
typical of many spontaneous com- 
mendations we have received for the 
materials indispensable to social studies 
and current affairs classes made avail- 
able by Scholastic Magazines. 


Congress Issue Coming Feb. 1 
If the response continues to be so fa- 
vorable, the editors will plan for the 
publication of a similar special reference 
next fall, near the beginning of 
the school year 1950-51. Additional 
copies of the October still 

price 20 cents per copy 


issue 


5 issue are 


Scholastic has another equally valu- 
able classroom aid in process of prep- 
aration for the second semester. Con- 
gress at Work—1950 will be published 
February 1, 1950, as Part II supple- 
menting the regular issue of that date. 
It will be a separate 32-page section 
without advertising and will be crammed 
with essential background materials, 
charts and illustrations on the organiza- 
tion and work of our national legislative 
body, with up-to-the-minute data on the 
8lst Congress. This is a completely 
new revision of our popular Congress at 
Work publication of 1945. Teachers of 
U. S. Government, Civics, and Ameri- 
can History cannot afford to miss this 
valuable aid, available to all subscribers 
to Senior Scholastic and World Week 
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A Train Stops 
in Brooklyn 


| peyre the present three-week stay 
of the New York State Freedom 
Train in Brooklyn lies a story of live- 
wire action worthy of setting an example 
elsewhere. 

The three-car train, bearing historic 
documents of the state’s history, is in 
Brooklyn from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 18. Its first stop was at the U. S. 
Army base at 58th Street and First Ave- 
nue, and it may be moved to other 
Brooklyn points later in its visit. 

But the train might never have 
reached Brooklyn had it not been for 
the enterprise of Francis R. St. John, 
Brooklyn’s Chief Librarian, and the en- 
thusiastic assistance of borough leaders. 
The Freedom Train has been touring 
New York State since January. It came 
to Manhattan for a ten-day stay last 
month. No journey across the river to 
Brooklyn was scheduled. This practi- 
cally eliminated any chance of visits to 
the train by Brooklyn and Long Island 
high school students. Limited state 
funds prohibited any expansion of the 
train’s itinerary. 


Everybody Pitches In 


Mr. St. John, surveying the situation, 
wrote a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, 
pointing out that Brooklyn students 
were about to miss a valuable lesson in 
history. His letter produced offers of 
help from leaders in borough educa- 
tion, business, and politics. Result: 21 
Brooklyn public institutions and busi- 
ness organizations have each put up 
$200 to cover maintenance costs on the 
Freedom Train for a day. 

The Brooklyn Heritage Fund Com- 
mittee, the informal group organized 
for the occasion, has now scheduled 
regular visits to the train for Brooklyn 
students of the sixth grade and up dur- 
ing school hours. A gala ceremony at 
Borough Hall this week welcomes the 
train’s arrival. Brooklyn College teacher 
training students have been trained to 
act as guides to tell the story behind 
the documents. The Brooklyn Public 
Library has set up exhibits to portray 
important events in Brooklyn history— 
supplementing the documents on the 
train itself. The train’s exhibits range 
from a Dutch document of 1641 to a 
1948 law barring discrimination in edu- 
cational opportunity. 

New York State undertook the vear- 
long project after witnessing the success 
of the national Freedom Train, now on 
its second swing around the country. 
The Brooklyn example of local pay-as- 
you-go sponsorship is already spreading 
to other New York communities which 
have not yet seen the train. 


Best on the Air 


A Selected List of Educational Radio Programs on Major Networks 


To all four major broadcasting net- 
works we put this question: “What pro- 
grams of high interest for students and 
teachers will you offer this fall?” Their 
answers are consolidated in the follow- 
ing list of current educational features 
on the air: 


Commentators and Talks 


The News Makers—profiles of men in 
news. CBS 11:15 a.m. Sun. 

Northwestern University Reviewing 
Stand. MBS 11:30 a.m. Sun. 

America United—leaders from labor, 
agriculture, industry. NBC 1 p.m. 
Sun. 

Elmo Roper—survey findings. CBS 1:15 
p.m. Sun. 

Harrison Wood. ABC 3:15 p.m. Sun. 

Bert Andrews. ABC 7:15 p.m. Sun. 

United Nations—Larry Lesueur reports 
on week’s activities. CBS 11:15 p.m. 
Sun. 

You and . . . —different topic each week 
with five guests interviewed. CBS 
6:15 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 

Henry J. Taylor. ABC 8:45 p.m. Mon. 

Erwin Canham. ABC 9:30 p.m. Tues. 

The U. N. Is My Beat—Clark M. Eich- 
elberger, dir. Am. Assn. for United 
Nations. NBC 7:30 p.m. Fri. 

Pro and Con—talks, usually legislators. 
NBC 10:45 p.m. Fri. 

Martin Agronsky. ABC 8 a.m. M-S. 

Cecil Brown. MBS 10 a.m. M-F. 

Baukhage. ABC 1 p.m. M-F. 

Cedric Foster. MBS 1 p.m. M-F. 

Lowell Thomas. CBS 6:45 p.m. M-F. 

Elmer Davis. ABC 7:15 p.m. M-F 

Eric Sevareid. CBS 6 p.m. M-F. 

Edward Murrow. CBS 7:45 p.m. M-F. 

Gabriel Heatter. MBS 7:30 p.m. M-F. 

H. V. Kaltenborn. NBC 7:45 p.m. 
M-W-F. 

Frank Edwards. MBS 10 p.m. M-F. 

Memo from Lake Success—U. N. offi- 
cials report. CBS 6:15 p.m. Sat. 


Discussions 
books. 


Invitation to Learning—great 
CBS 12 noon. Sun. 

The People’s Platform—current ques- 
tions. CBS 12:30 p.m. Sun. 

*University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC 1:30 p.m. Sun. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
ABC 8:30 p. m. Tues. 

On Trial—current issues in moot court. 
ABC 10:30 p.m. Wed. 

Author Meets the Critics. ABC 10 p.m. 
Thurs. 

Capitol Cloakroom--three correspond- 


ents interview Congressman. CBS 
10:30 p.m. Fri. 
Meet the Press. MBS 9:30 p.m. Fri. 


Drama and Documentaries 


*NBC Theatre—modern American fic- 
tion. NBC 2 p.m. Sun. 

* Living—1949—documentaries on cur- 
rent problems. NBC 4 p.m. Sun. 

Family Close-up—problems dramatized. 
ABC 4 p.m. Sun. 

The Greatest Story Ever Told—Bible 
dramatized. ABC 5:30 p.m. Sun. 
Family Hour of Stars—great stories 

dramatized. CBS 6 p.m. Sun. 

Our Miss Brooks--comedy drama in 
high school setting. Eve Arden star. 
CBS 6:30 p.m. Sun. 

Theatre Guild on the Air—famous plays; 
famous stars. Theatre Guild produc- 
tion. NBC 8:30 p.m. Sun. 

Lux Radio Theatre. CBS 9 p.m. Mon. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC 8 p.m. 
Tues. 

Dr. Christian. CBS 8,30 p.m. Wed. 

Hallmark Playhouse. CBS 10 p.m. 
Thurs. 

Someone You Know. ABC 10:30 p.m. 
Thurs. 

First Nighter. CBS 10:30 p.m. Thurs. 

You Are There—history re-reported by 
radio commentators. CBS once a 
month. 


Music 


Piano Playhouse. ABC 12:30 p.m. Sun. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
CBS 3 p.m. Sun. 

Milton Cross Opera Album. ABC 4:30 
p.m. Sun. 

The Telephone Hour—famous artists, 
symphony orchestra. NBC 9 p.m. 
Mon. 

Carnegie Hall. ABC 8 p.m. Tues. 

Time for Defense—progress of Army, 
Navy, Air Force sandwiched between 
music. ABC 10 p.m. Tues. 

Metropolitan Opera. ABC 2 p.m. Sat. 

NBC Symphony—Toscanini and others. 
NBC 36:30 p.m. Sat. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS 10 
p.m, Sat. 


Quizzes 

Mr. President—quiz drama. ABC 2:30 
p.m. Sun. 

Mind Your Manners—teen-age 
NBC 5 p.m. Sat. 

Twenty Questions. MBS 8 p.m. Sat. 


quiz. 


*Ten universities and colleges offer adult 
education services with one or more NBC 
Un versity of the Air programs. 





